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Chronicle 


Home News.—It was unofficially announced on Sep- 
tember 5 that the naval-disarmament program had 
been discussed at a breakfast given by the President on 
the preceding morning. The guests in- 
cluded the Secretaries of the Army and 
of the Navy, Admiral Hughes, chief of 
naval operations, five members of the general board, 
and a number of officials whose departments would be 
affected by the naval program. What occurred at the 
meeting has not been published, except in the statement 
that the general board would be requested to work out a 
program which would include a definite basis on which 
disarmament might proceed, through partial abandonment 
by the British and American Governments of building 
plans, and failure to replace tonnage retired for age. 
Should the United States insist upon building the fifteen 
cruisers, as provided for, such action would appear 
equivalent to an abandonment of the principle of actual 
reduction of armament. Should ten only be built, the 
principle would be saved. The crux of the whole problem 
appeared to be disagreement on what is meant by “re- 
duction.” Some were taking it to mean a limitation on 
armaments, while others accepted it literally. Further- 
more, while Great Britain might have a heavier actual 


Naval Dis- 
armament 


tonnage and a larger number of cruisers than the United 
States, parity might be established by the fact of an Amer- 
ican superior fighting strength, since many of the British 
cruisers are of a size which fits them only for policing 
the seas. 

Senator Smoot’s eighty-page report on the tariff, in- 
tended for submission to the Senate, was issued on 
September 2. The paper reflects in substance the 
views of the Republican party, and since 
resistance would be practically useless, 
it was thought that no rejoinder would 
be issued by the Democrats. However, some notes of 
Protest were issued by Republicans and Senator Cap- 
per of Kansas stated that the West would oppose the 
bill as arranged by the Senate, on the ground that it 
did not provide economic equality between the farm- 
ers and the industrialists. “Farm rates have been 
raised, but those on industrial commodities have not 
been raised correspondingly. The farmer will find 
himself in the same place he is now. He may get 
more for what he sells but he will pay more for what 
he buys.” Opposition was also expressed by Senator 
McMaster, of South Dakota, who said that unless the 
farm schedules were improved, and other changes 
made, he would vote against the bill. 


The 
Tariff 


Austria.—In an interview granted to a New York 
Times correspondent, Msgr. Ignaz Seipel explained the 
aims and influence of the Heimwehr, discussed the 
Msgr. Seipel rumors of a possible putsch in au- 
on tumn, and justified the militant atti- 
Heimwehrism tude of the so-called Fascist organi- 
zation. The ex-Chancellor scored party bitterness as 
the responsible element for the present political posi- 
tion.: For this he assigned three causes: the unwill- 
ingness of the leaders during the revolution of 1918- 
1919 to break with Moscow, religious differences be- 
tween the Centrists and the Socialists, and the voting 
strength of the two parties. After tracing the growth 
of the Heimwehr, Msgr. Seipel stated: 

The Heimwehr success, particularly in breaking the general 
strike which followed the rioting of 1927, enabled the Heimwehr 
to draw many thousands of recruits from two sources: first, 
from parties who hoped through the influence of the Heimwehr 
to gain more power; second, from the large and ever-increasing 
body of citizens who were sick to death of what parliamentarian- 
ism had become in Austria and saw in the Heimwehr a means of 
ending it. 

From this state of affairs Msgr. Seipel traced the 
development of the movement for constitutional re- 
form—a movement that was, in his opinion, ir- 
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resistible. The ex-Chancellor explained that the chief 
object of the movement today was to protect non- 
Socialist workers against the Socialist terrorism 
which obliged employers to dismiss men who did not 
belong to Socialist trades unions. Referring to the 
threat of Heimwehr action, Dr. Seipel said: 

I see no grounds whatever to expect a civil war. On the con- 
trary, the last few days showed that all parties are prepared to 
adapt themselves to a demand for reform. Let me add that the 
Heimwehr and Socialist-Republican defense corps can only be 
disarmed after the constitutional reform has been obtained. I be- 
lieve in curing the disease of our Constitution, and not in treating 
symptoms such as these armed bodies. 

Dr. Seipel was emphatic on the need for immediate 
action. The real peril for the country, he thought, 
was to be found in delay. This action did not neces- 
sarily mean civil war; it might possibly bring about 
the dissolution of Parliament and put the question to 
the country, or it might work for a plebiscite on the 
issue of the Constitution. Referring to the recent ut- 
terances of some of the Heimwehr leaders, Msgr. 
Seipel said that there was no law permitting only 
Parliamentary Deputies to make unwise speeches. 


China.—While the Powers, especially the American 
State Department and the Japanese Foreigh Office, 
continued to agitate for a peaceful settlement of the 
Sino-Russian dispute, the deadlock in 
the negotiations continued. It was 
understood that the Nanking Govern- 
ment still refused to accede to the Russian request to 
appoint a new director of the railway, previous to parleys 
for a more definite settlement of the detailed issues in- 
volved in the management of the road. Raids continued 
along the border, but there were no serious military en- 
gagements. Meanwhile, reports from the Kansu province 
indicated that the famine still continued to take a heavy 
toll of lives, and the situation in the famine area was be- 
coming more critical because typhus and other diseases 
were raging. The Fides Service reported that within 
the last few months three priests, two Sisters, one lay- 
Brother, and the wife of the Catholic doctor, had been 
victims of the epidemic. It was estimated that 1,000,000 
are actually starving, while 2,000,000 more have scarcely 
enough to stave off death. At Tsinchow, alone, the Ca- 
puchins were daily feeding 10,000 famine victims. 


Foreign and 
Domestic Affairs 


Germany.—The Berlin police suspected a group of 
Fascisti for the recent attempts to blow up provincial 
government buildings in Schleswig-Holstein, Han- 
over and other places. On the morn- 
ing of September 1, an infernal ma- 
chine, placed near the north entrance 
of the Reichstag Building caused more terror than 
property damage by its explosion. This latest outrage 
was linked up with other recent attempts of the bomb- 
ing gangsters. However, the incident was followed 
by the announcement of a reward of 25,000 marks 
(about $6,000) for the apprehension of the destroyers, 
believed to be ultra-nationalist demagogues who used 
this form of protest against The Hague settlement. 


Reichstag 
Blasts 
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Jugoslavia—A disquieting effect on international 
opinion was produced by the sensational flight from 
Jugoslavia of Dr. Anton Trumbitch, national Croatian 
leader and first Jugoslavian Foreign 
Minister, across the frontier to Vien- 
na. Dr. Trumbitch was said to be 
headed for Geneva with three other Croatian leaders 
to lay a protest against the treatment of his people, 
before the League of Nations. August Koshulitch, 
former general secretary of the Croat Peasant party, 
also fled to Italy. The resignation of Rev. Dr. An 
ton Korosets, only Slovenian member of the present 
Zivkovitch Cabinet, was reported September 3 from 
Ljubljana. On the other hand, King Alexander, in 
a recent press interview, gave assurance of his ef- 
forts toward an entirely constitutional government, 
and conferred an important decoration on the Most 
Reverend Anthony Bauer, Archbishop of Zagreb, on 
the occasion of the latter’s golden jubilee which took 
place last month. 


Trumbitch 
Flight 


Malta.—A conflict between the Maltese Govern- 
ment, headed by Lord Strickland, a Catholic, and the 
Church authorities, has continued for several months. 
The differences arose over the transfer 
by the ecclesiastical authorities of two 
friars prominent in state affairs. The 
intervention of the Government was interpreted by the 
Arckbishop of Malta as interference in a case of purely 
ecclesiastical discipline. After an investigation by the 
Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Pascal Robinson, the 
Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Gasparri, wrote to 
the Maltese Bishops affirming them in their side of the 
controversy. Lord Strickland and his Government 
charged that the letter of Cardinal Gasparri was pre- 
pared from partisan reports and not in accord with the 
reports made by the Apostolic Delegate. This was 
denied by the Vatican. On August 15 the Arch- 
bishop of Rhodes and Malta and the Bishop of Gozo 
joined in a Pastoral Letter which made direct refer- 
ence to the issues between the Vatican and the 
Maltese Government. The Pastoral stated that 

. our pastoral duties impel us to take action 
against a breach of discipline in the Church and a 
spread of teachings calculated to undermine the re- 
ligious spirit of our people, ending by damping their 
faith.” The Bishops ordained that special sermons 
be preached in all the churches in which the rights 
and duties of Catholics toward the Pope “will be ex- 
plained in unequivocal language.” Lord Strickland’s 
defense of his governmental action has been given 
wide publicity in the British press. One of the mem- 
bers of his government in Malta, Colonel Samut, 
Minister of the Treasury, has resigned from the Min- 
istry and from the Government party because of the 
anti-religious policy which he alleges against the 
Government. 


Church and 
State 


session of Congress 


The Gov- 


Mexico.—The regular fall 
opened in Mexico City on September 1. 
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ernors of most of the States, many military leaders, 
and almost the entire diplomatic corps 
and Cabinet were present in the 
Chamber of Deputies to hear the an- 
nual Presidential message. President Portes Gil 
spent about two hours reading his speech, which gave 
a resume of the last nine months of Provisional ad- 
ministration. Special emphasis was laid on the Gov- 
ernment’s handling of the Escobar revolution, the 
settlement of the religious controversy, and the coun- 
try’s financial condition. As for the future, the Presi- 
dent expressly declared that he would not be a can- 
didate for office at the coming election. In referring 
to the work ahead of the Congress, he particularly in- 
sisted on the necessity for passing the proposed labor 
code. In general, the President’s report was favorably 
commented on by the politicians, the military leaders, 
and the press of the country. Reports of other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet were also presented to the Con- 
gress, the most important of these being that of the 
Finance Minister, Sr. Montes de Oco. The Minister 
of the Interior in his report announced that, up to 
date, 858 churches had been returned to the charge of 
Catholic priests following the rapprochement of 
Church and State. On September 3, a circular let- 
ter was addressed by the Minister of the Interior to 
all Governors, State Legislatures, and Municipal au- 
thorities instructing them that hereafter they must 
recognize the Federal Government’s supremacy and 
authority in questions pertaining to religious worship. 
The right to allocate churches, it states, is an ex- 
clusive Federal right though the State governments 
may specify the number of priests to officiate within 
their jurisdiction. 


Congress 
Meets 





Palestine.—British authorities in Palestine reported 
that the situation occasioned by the outbreak between 
Jews and Arabs was under complete control. Wander- 
ing Arab bands continued to threaten 
attacks on unprotected towns and set- 
tlements during the latter days of Au- 
gust and the first week of September. The most ser- 
ious onslaught during this period was that on Safed. 
Rumors from unauthorized sources were spread about 
that the Moslems were preparing for a “holy war.” 
It was said that large bands were collecting in Syria, 


Order 
Restored 


that the Arabs of the North were preparing 
to march on Jerusalem, that Bedouin tribes 
were being inflamed, and so on. An_ uncon- 


firmed report also stated that 1,000 Arabs had been cap- 
tured in Galilee, and smaller numbers of Arab prisoners 
taken in other parts of Palestine. The British military 
and naval forces patroled the country, aided by airplane 
squadrons. Official reports gave the fatalities as: 


Jews, 109; Arabs, 83; Christians, 4. The American 
dead were 8. An Arab attack was said to have been 
made on the Catholic settlement at Latrun, one priest 
being killed, and on a Greek Orthodox settlement near 
Belsan. 

A proclamation was issued on August 31 by Sir John 
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Chancellor, British High Commissioner in Palestine. It 
condemned the attacks on the Jews made by the Moslem 
and promised stern punishment for 
them. It declared that the negotiations 
for constitutional changes in Palestine 
that had been promised as between the committee of 
the Arab Executive and the British Government would 
be suspended. Also, that the principles of the White 
Papers guaranteeing Jewish rights in Palestine would be 
enforced. The proclamation aroused intense resentment 
among the Moslem because of its anti-Arab sentiments. 
Demonstrations and protests were made by the Executive 
Arab Congress and the chieftains. In a second pro- 
clamation on September 3, Sir John attempted to appease 
the Arabs by giving assurance that both Jews and Arabs, 
without prejudice, would be called on to answer for the 
outbreak and that all trials would be conducted by Brit- 
ish judges. The British Colonial Office announced the 
appointment of a special commission, headed by Sir Wal- 
ter Sidney Shaw, which would institute inquiries as to the 
responsibility for the Arab-Jewish conflict in Palestine 
nor to investigate major policies: its sole work was that 
of collecting evidence and placing blame for the crisis. 


British 
Authorities Act 


Poland.—The alliance of Poland with France 
re-affrmed at a joint meeting of representative Parlia- 
inentary groups of the two countries, with representatives 
from the extreme Right to the extreme 
Left. The Polish delegation was headed 
by Prince Radziwill, leader of the Gov- 
ernment party in the Chamber. M. Locquin, a French 
Socialist leader, was chairman of the French delegation. 
The Polish delegation accepted in principle the Young 
plan, but acceded to the Japanese reservation that ul- 
timate acceptance depended upon Germany’s declaration 
that she would not make demands upon Poland as the re- 
sult of past or future operations. Prince Radziwill laud- 
ed the superior effectiveness of peaceful acts rather than 
mere talk of peace. In this connection the delegate 
semed to refer to the recent commercial negotiations be- 
tween Poland and Germany. He stated that a change must 
come in the psychology of the peoples and governments 
before economic rapprochement would be possible. 


was 


Franco-Polish 
Pact 
Ratified 


Spain.—Premier de Rivera and a number of mem- 
bers of the Cabinet started early in September on a tour 
of the Northern Provinces, in an endeavor to meet the 
demands of local groups, and to promote 
the educational campaign in favor of the 
new Constitution. A series of meetings 
was projected for the chief cities and towns, with speeches 
by members of the Government and by leaders in educa- 
tion and industry, to set forth the policies and plans of 
the Administration. To permit the campaign to have its 
tull effect, the autumn session of the National Assembly, 
which is scheduled to take up the debate on the Consti- 
tution, was postponed till November. 


Cabinet 
on Tour 
in the North 


Vatican City.—The first session of the Congress of 
Italian Catholic University Students opened on September 
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4, with the reading of a message from the Holy Father, 
Pope Pius’ in which he set forth the principles under- 
Message on lying an ideal solution of the problems in- 
Chureh and State. oived in the relations of Church and 
State. The Pope’s message pointed out that most of the 
controversies on this subject in the past had sprung from 
one of two fundamental errors, either that the Church 
should be made subject to the State or that there should 
be absolute and total separation between them. The Pon- 
tiff’s letter, as quoted by the United Press, said in part: 

History teaches that controversies which have perturbed the 
relations of Church and State were born of ignoring the nature 
and end of the Church. . . . The Divine institution of the Church 
places it and its mission above any natural institution such as the 
State, whose rights and attributions the Church does not injure. 
On the contrary, it protects and uplifts them for the welfare of 
mankind. Hence it is necessary that the Church and State pro- 
ceed harmoniously towards the attainment of their respective 
ends. ... To pit the State against the Church means to perturb 
the Providential order in human association and injure both the 
individual and the community. 

Further study and discussion of the question was in- 
cluded in the agenda of the Congress. 


Venezuela.—Announcement was made that George 
T. Summerlin was transferred from his post as United 
States Minister in Honduras to the same position here. 
Mr. Summerlin, who is a graduate of 
West Point, has had a long diplomatic 
career. Starting twenty years ago as a 
clerk in the Department of State, he was promoted in 
1910 to the position of Secretary at the Tokio Embassy. 
Subsequently he was Secretary of Legation at Pekin; 
Secretary of Legation at Santiago, Chile; Secretary of 
Embassy in the same place, and Counselor of Embassy 
at Mexico City in 1917. After a period of service in 
the department of Washington, he became Counselor of 
Embassy at Rome in 1924. On March 12, 1925, he was 
appointed Minister to Honduras. 


New 
American 
Minister 


League of Nations.—The tenth League Assembly 
convened at Geneva on September 2 with an attendance 
of 24 Foreign Ministers, 8 Premiers among the represen- 
tatives of 53 nations. The pre-Assembly 
sermon was preached by Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, of Brooklyn, N. Y. T. Gustavo 
Guerrero, former Foreign Minister of Salvador, was 
elected President of the Assembly. Honduras, absent 
since 1923, was sending a delegate. Peru and Bolivia 
were again represented at Geneva. 

After a preliminary press interview on September 2, 
in which he disclaimed any intention of doing anything 
to hurt the League, Premier MacDonald of Great Brit- 
ain delivered his eagerly awaited speech 
to the Assembly on September 3, treating 
of disarmament and peace. “ The prob- 
lem of the League of Nations,” he declared, “is a prob- 
lem of security.” The Kellogg Pact must be made the 


Tenth 
Assembly 


MacDonald’s 
Speech 


basis for future work. Articles 12 and 15 of the League 
Covenant should be revised 


pact. 


in accordance with that 
The British Government was pledged to “ do 
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everything it possibly can to hasten preparation for a dis- 
armament conference.” Agreement with America was 
Great Britain’s special contribution to that end, and was in 
no wise to be understood as an exclusive position towards 
other States, and was preliminary to a five-Power con- 
ference. Out of twenty points of agreement only three 
were “ still outstanding.” Mr. MacDonald also announced 
that his Government had decided to sign the optional 
clause of the World Court agreement. Regard for the 
older nations of the East was recommended. The dis- 
orders in Palestine were declared to have no racial 
significance, but to be merely outbreaks of criminality and 
murder. Tariff barriers were deplored. Great Britain 
would now take the “risks of peace.” Frequent ap- 
plause interrupted the address, especially at the announce- 
ment concerning the optional clause. British Conservative 
comment was disturbed over a “ too ready ” pledge on this 
point, in view of the Dominions. Some French comment 
was unfavorable. expressing fear as to the consequences 
for France of an Anglo-American agreement on naval 
disarmament. On the day following his address, Mr. 
MacDonald and Foreign Minister Henderson, of Great 
Britain, conferred with Premier Briand, of France, for 
an hour and were reported to have agreed, with certain 
reservations, to a five-Power naval conference. 

On September 5 a conference of World Court mem- 
bers unanimously accepted the Root protocol governing 
America’s adhesion to the Court. The proposition to 
place it on the conference agenda had 
been made on August 31 by M. Scialoja, 
of Italy. Sir Eric Drummond, General 
Secretary of the League, then announced that he had 
received information of the agreement of the American 
Government to the conditions of the protocol. Sir Cecil 
Hurst, of Great Britain, informed the conference that 
Mr. Root, during the framing of the formula, had been 
in constant communication with the State Department 
at Washington. The announcement by Raoul Dandurand, 
of Canada, that his Government had accepted the optional 
clause, was greeted with enthusiasm. 


World Court 





It is the contention of Charles Willis Thomp- 
son, in an article to be published next week, en- 
titled “ Getting into His Mind,” that the born- 
and-bred Catholic is quite unable to understand 
what the Protestant understands by Catholicism. 
As a convert, Mr. Thompson is able to interpret 
the gradations of non-Catholic attitudes towards 
the Church. His analysis is masterly. 

Myles Connolly wrote a book. A specified num- 
ber of people bought that book, according to the 
publisher’s report. Not one person read the book, 
according to the author. Though one may deny 
nearly every printed statement in the article, “ I'll 
Never Write Another Like It,” one must sub- 
scribe to everything written between the lines. 

“Signs of the Silly Season” is by John C. 
Cahalan, Jr. Believe them or not, they are news- 
paper reports culled during mad July. Humor- 
ous, yet sad, they betray aspects of our amazing 
country. 
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Organized Labor’s Victories 


HE Labor Day statement of Mr. William Green, 
President of the American Federation of Labor, 
discusses briefly, but excellently, labor’s right to organize. 
One or two other topics Mr. Green touches with dimin- 
ished felicity. 

He will do organized labor no good by striving to bring 
up the proposed child-labor amendment. That now al- 
most universally discredited measure was doubtless the 
offspring of an unimpeachable purpose, but it would have 
vested Washington bureaucracy with an excessive and too 
easily misused power over the child. Labor has always 
protested against the abuse of childhood in the States in 
which it has existed. It will serve a great humanitarian 
purpose by continuing that opposition in the States which 
unhappily continue to put children at the mercy of avari- 
cious and unscrupulous capitalists. 

It is pleasanter, however, to commend the Federation 
and its work than to censure. To learn that the trade- 
union movement has commended itself to many employers 
as a means of avoiding conflict and strife, is encouraging. 
Mr. Green observes that it is the conflict between em- 
ployer and worker which draws attention, while the public 
never learns of the “many agreements between unions 
and employers, made without trouble or strife.” Accord- 
ing to figures furnished by the Department of Labor, and 
quoted by Mr. Green, the number of strikes fell from 
3,789 in 1916, to 629 in 1928. That the union, through 
its power of collective bargaining, has been one of the 
chief causes of this decline, it would be unfair to deny. 
“ The trade union movement has not been idle.” 

But it has far to go before substantial justice is secured 
for the worker. The employer who says that he will deal 
with his own men, but that he will not deal with their 
freely chosen representatives is a perennial menace to 
good feeling, and he is far too commonly met with. He 
is probably the main cause of the labor troubles in the 
Southern textile districts, but he is also found in every 
part of the country. Capital has organized, and in this it 
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has acted within its rights. But while pretending to deal 
with its employes, “ face to face, without intermediaries,” 
has rarely done so. It acts through its representatives. 
Yet, what it claims as a right, it denies the worker. The 
various local and national manufacturers’ associations are 
excellent examples of closely-knit organizations. When 
they seek a just end by just means, their right to exist is 
equal to that of the right to existence of any labor union. 

But it is not greater. 

We should be happy to believe that the intransigent 
capitalist is passing. If capital comes to terms with the 
workers on the ground that peace is better for business 
than war, something has been gained. But peace, if it is 
to be permanent, must rest on a more secure foundation. 
Justice and charity, and the fixed determination to respect 
rights wherever they exist, can alone lay the foundation 
on which a lasting and honorable peace can be based. 


Starting in on High 


T has been recently recorded, whether truly or by a 
press agent, we cannot say, that young Mr. and Mrs. 
John Coolidge will return from the honeymoon to a 
home for which they will pay a monthly rental of $78.00. 
These young people will live in the suburbs of a town 
which, by American standards, is not large, to-wit, the 
goodly town of New Haven, in the State of Connecticut. 
Had they decided to migrate to New York, for instance, 
or to Chicago, they might not have fared so well. But 
these possibilities, if considered, were wisely rejected. 

Mr. Coolidge, senior, once the most reticent of men, 
has recently taken to the quill. It would appear that young 
John has not read his father’s magazine articles, or, if 
he has perused them, does not find it possible to follow 
the wise precepts therein inculcated. For the elder Cool- 
idge declares that no man should pay more than a week’s 
salary for a month’s rent. The younger Coolidge must 
pay twice that amount and a little more. Briefly, more 
than half of his wages go for rent. 

This circumstance may explain why so many young 
people are wandering about in single happiness, when 
they could more than double their joys by pooling their 
fortunes in marriage. 

But it may not explain. High rents are certainly one 
cause of late marriages. Another cause is the desire of 
the young people to begin their wedded life with all the 
conveniences and comforts which their parents attained 
only after years of struggle. If they cannot start in on 
high, they will not start at all. 

In other words, they do not know that one of the many 
factors which make Christian matrimony a source of 
grace, is its demand for sacrifice. Or they do know this, 
and turn away from the demand. 

But to return to the economic aspect of the matter, 
when a man can think himself saving when he pays out 
a quarter of his income for rent, we have a condition 
that is not healthy. Not much more than ten years ago, 
the model budget makers could assign ten per cent for 
this purpose and remain well within the bounds of prob- 
ability. As matters stand today, Mr. Coolidge, senior, is 
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probably correct. The old ten per cent has risen to 
twenty-five and more. 

Usury has many forms. It does not necessarily imply 
a loan of money. It may mean the loan of a house. Were 
some of our landlords to examine their consciences ( for 
some an impossible task, since they have none) they might 
find themselves guilty of a most oppressive type of usury. 
They have a right to a just return on their investment. 
More than that is a moral disorder. 


Our Teaching Brothers 


F OLLOWING two articles contributed to these pages 

last month, on day schools and boarding schools for 
small boys, an interesting and, it is hoped, profitable dis- 
cussion has arisen. 

The first plain fact is that Catholic private schools for 
small boys are far too few. 

Catholic parents desire to keep their boys as long as 
possible in the sanctuary of the home circle. When they 
find a school which will cooperate with them, and with 
which they can cooperate, they consider themselves fairly 
secure. In very many, probably in most, instances, this 
desirable arrangement can be effected. 

But when for some reason, not to be removed, the right 
school cannot be found, the problem pinches sorely. 

The number of Catholic parents who wish to have their 
boy taught by a man, if not from the seventh at least 
from his ninth or tenth year, is growing. Unconsciously, 
perhaps, they are influenced by the conclusion to which 
many educators have come—that primary and secondary 
education in this country is “ over feminized.” The pro- 
portion of men in the primary schools is negligible. It 
is larger, in some parts of the country, in the grammar 
grades and high schools, and for the last few years, the 
proportion appears to be increasing. But it is still too 
small. 

What is true of American schools in general, in this 
respect, is also true of our own institutions. Probably, 
however, the effects of over feminization are not so 
marked in Catholic schools, and the reason is clear. Re- 
ligious women do not share the fads, fallacies, and foibles 
which have exposed the woman teacher in the secular 
schools to criticism which at times is just, and at other 
times extremely unfair. Yet without detracting in the 
least from the enormous debt which Catholic education 
owes to the Sisters, we believe that more men teachers 
in primary and secondary institutions would be a bless- 
ing beyond price to Catholic education. 

That the need is serious will be admitted by all who 
have surveyed the field. The conditions of modern life 
lead many families to a nomad-like existence, as Mr. 
John Wiltbye has observed, and whether they wish it or 
not, they are compelled to find a place for the little boy 
which will be at once a home and a school. Mr. Mark 


Shriver has emphasized the lack, chiefly in the cities, of 
the day school for the small boy, conducted by men. 

“ In our judgment, it is hopeless to look for relief to 
the lay teacher. The lay teacher must be remunerated on 
a scale in keeping with his services and his necessities. 
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We cannot give him that remuneration. Only a liberally 
founded school could provide it, and that school does 
not exist. 

Our chief reliance, then, must be upon the teaching 
Communities of men, our loyal hard-working Brothers. 
Their contribution to Catholic education has never been 
rated at its proper value. That, possibly, is one reason 
why we have so few of them. ° 

Very properly, our clergy are quick to note the budding 
vocation so that the aspirations of the young Levite can 
be developed for the service of the altar. Vocations to 
the Sisterhoods are not nearly so numerous as we should 
wish; still, there will always be thousands who will listen 
to the call of the Master to follow Him. Little care is 
given, however, to discover and foster the vocation of 
the young man who wishes to engage in the sacred work 
of Catholic education, but does not feel called to assume 
the dread responsibilities of the priesthood. Seeking a 
Brotherhood many a young man has been turned to the 
Seminary or the cloister. With that we do not quarrel. 
There is here no transfer of allegiance, but, rather, an 
assignment to a different brigade of Christ’s army. Yet 
while we do not question the assignment, there is much 
to be said for the practice of the late Bishop Maes, of 
Covington, whose deep piety and fervent zeal for Catholic 
education will long be remembered. Hard pressed as 4e 
usually was to provide for the needs of his own diocese, 
the Bishop was always glad to encourage and aid any 
young man who wished to join the Brothers. 

As our high schools grow in numbers and importance, 
we shall feel the want of Brothers even more keenly than 
we do at present. From the elementary school to the Uni- 
versity the call goes out for more Brothers. The clergy 
and our Catholic teachers will do a great work for Cath- 
olic education by praying that the Lord of the harvest 
send more of these workers into his vineyard—and also 
by helping the Lord to send them! 


The Afflicted Community 


ISMISSING the particular, let us glance at the gen- 

eral topic. “‘ There is no Catholic school here,” say 
some Catholic parents, finding themselves in an afflicted 
town. “ Therefore we can send the children to the public 
school.” 

Possibly these parents are unaware that the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore and the Canons do not 
leap to this immediate conclusion. Where there is no 
Catholic school, they ordain in substance, let one be built. 

The difference between the two conclusions is tremen- 
dous. 

The Church is never unreasonable. Her legislation is 
never arbitrary. But it is firm. It makes provision for 
the exception, but never through the abandonment of 
principle. When a school cannot be established forth- 
with, it must-be established at the earliest opportunity. 
When, for reasons adjudicated by the Ordinary, the 
Catholic child is entrusted to the non-Catholic school, 
parents must make provisions to obey the law as soon as 
possible. 
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“ There’s no Catholic school here. Therefore we can 
send the children to the public school ”’ is the chief reason 
why some communities, once Catholic, are the favorite 
haunt of the Klan and the bigot. 

Admitted as a tolerable and, as, on the whole, a reason- 
able rule, that excuse will invariably produce the same 
result. 


Morals by Law 


OME of our experts are nearer the truth than they 

know in a few of their theories of government. You 
cannot make men moral by act of the legislature, they 
assert, and you will fail when you try to reform by 
punishment alone. 

It is true that these assertions are occasionally set forth 
in connection with Prohibition as by law established, by 
men whose interest in the promotion of public morality 
is not always matched by a desire to improve their private 
righteousness. Yet even the debater who points out the 
evils of Prohibition, while nursing a desire to return to 
the business of maintaining drinking dives, may be right 
when he claims that as a promoter of temperance, Pro- 
hibition leaves much to be desired. You do not make a 
man temperate by putting the bottle on the highest shelf 
of a locked closet. You may merely stimulate his in- 
genuity, so that he will shortly find a way of forcing the 
lock and draining the whole bottle. Nor is he made tem- 
perate in this respect by a long term in the penitentiary. 
For temperance is not non-use but proper use. 

What is said of our attempt to curb the evils of the 
old liquor trade, has its application to other experiments 
in the promotion of good morals. We have long been 
notorious for a habit of mind which induces us to believe 
that any disorder of any kind can be forthwith de- 
stroyed by firing a statute at it. Long experience has not 
taught us, apparently, that there is a vast and frequently 
impassable gulf between legislation and its enforcement. 
Nor have we learned that certain evils lie beyond the 
power of the State to correct, either because of their 
nature, or because the State has no constitutional warrant 
to move against them. 

The unfortunate result of much well ineant propaganda 
in this country is that after legislating against a disorder, 
we think we have done enough. In this delusion we 
neglect to summon the only factors which can effect the 
reform desired. It is doubtful if ever a drunkard was 
made sober simply because the legislature, or the board 
of aldermen, informed him that it was an unseemly thing 
to stagger in one’s cups. On the other hand, education 
and religion may reform him. Undoubtedly, infinitely 
more can be done for public morality by giving every 
child an opportunity to receive a training, the purpose of 
which is so to form him that, of his own free will, he 
will choose the paths of rectitude, than by publishing 
whole libraries of penal statutes and spending millions for 
more and larger jails. 

The State must retain the power to punish, because in 
many instances it has no other means of protecting its 
very existence. But it is better to prevent evil than to 
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punish it. Some days ago, the New York Sun observed 
that while the city’s school appropriations were enormous, 
the appropriations for police and penal institutions had 
grown at a much faster rate. On the theory that edu- 
cation promotes good citizenship, remarked the editor, 
something seemed to be wrong in New York. Some- 
thing is wrong, and not only in New York, but through- 
out the country, and the wrong is the wrong kind of edu- 
cation. . 

A training which contents itself with imparting in- 
formation and does not even attempt to enlighten the 
conscience and strengthen the will, has never promoted 
good morals or good citizenship. It never can. 

Some day we may learn that lesson in this country. 
Then we shall abandon a school system which brings up 
ninety per cent of our children in the belief that religion 
is less important, on the whole, than the proper use of 
the tooth-brush. 


The New Biography 


W* thought that we had finished with these biogra- 
phies in the new mode, but our conclusion was 
premature. They still amuse, annoy, exasperate, or- afflict 
us, these tales of Cagliostro, after the manner of Dumas, 
these stories of what Lincoln thought, taken from the 
note book of one who never knew him. 

Should an earnest and fairly intelligent student desire 
to prove that Washington had a foot of clay, and Jeffer- 
son, for instance, two feet of the same substance, no one 
can say him nay. Dead men apparently have no right to 
a fair name. But we are reasonable in demanding a 
definition of clay and of clay feet. We are also reason- 
able in asking that the student show us that the feet in 
question are, authentically, those of the gentleman farmer 
at Mount Vernon and of the Sage of Monticello. 

So much may be said for truth and justice. Much more 
may be urged from the viewpoint of sobriety and com- 
mon sense. Your author must keep to his claim that the 
feet alone are clay. He must not apply to the totality 
what is true of only a part. Even a clay-footed man may 
have a head of clearest crystal. And, usually, it is the 
head that counts. 

Washington, in spite of the fact that he brewed beer, 
owned slaves, and, on at least one occasion, imitated the 
language of our armies in the Low Countries, may have 
been a general of considerable merit, and a statesman 
whose claims deserve consideration. For all his faults, 
Jefferson wrote our first colonial statute of religious 
toleration, and penned the Declaration of Independence. 
And it seems hardly accurate to hold that most of Lin- 
coln’s philosophy of life is directly traceable to a dis- 
ordered liver. 

Our point is that a man may have clay feet and a slug- 
gish liver, and be a man for all that. It is an elementary 
point, and whoever states it is guilty of a truism. But like 
many other wise saws, its teeth are worn so smooth that 
they do not bite your author intent on creating a sensa- 
tional manuscript which, in all sincerity, he may deem a 
transcript from veracious history. 
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Ordeals Old and New 


RicuHarp A. MuttKowsk1, PH.D. 


mystery stories. Whether the solver of the 

mystery be Sherlock Holmes or Philo Vance, a 
psychological detective, a Sunday-supplement sleuth. or 
an astute amateur—given the story, the detective should 
at least be humanly interesting and reasonably logical in 
the contest of outguessing the reader. 

The most modern, and perhaps not so modern, variant 
of the genus detective, as portrayed in fiction, is the 
scientist-detective; or, in these days of superlatives, the 
superscientific supersleuth. With all the mysterious 
paraphernalia of the laboratories at his disposal he ex- 
amines the evidences of crime, and from records of graphs 
made by a variety of machines on a variety of subjects 
he unerringly deduces the master criminal. “Lo, this be 
the man that did the deed!” At least, that is more or 
less how he is pictured. And I can’t say that he is the 
sort of person whom one can admire. Respect, oh yes; 
but hardly admire. For this breed does not rely so much 
on himself, on his logic, as on his machinery. It’s un- 
human, to say the least! 

Besides, there is something unfair about a machine, 
anyway. In the human equation you feel that both sides 
should have an equal chance in the contest. But the 
machine adds an extraneous element which does not seem 
like fair play. And further, the reader is not part of the 
story any longer; from an active participant he is de- 
moted to a mere onlooker, and is completely outguessed ; 
which he naturally resents. I think that is the reason why 
most of us teel that, given a chance ourselves at detect- 
ing, we could do it so much better without machines. For 
it is a curious fact that one hundred persons out of every 
hundred-and-one believe in their own ability as detectives 
and secretly flatter themselves that they missed their vo- 
cation in not becoming detectives, species supersleuth. 

Yet with all their supposed improvements the modern 
methods of ferreting out guilt do not vary so much from 
the older types of ordeals. For the tests and trials of the 
stories are at bottom some form of ordeal, of torture, 
either mental or physical. 

Now most of us would hardly subscribe to the mathe- 
matical method on which some of the hill tribes of India 
decide; for, so the hill men argue, if so many witnesses 
attest to a man’s guilt, and so many to his innocence, then 
it stands to reason that the greater number must be right. 
Nor do we any longer expect accuser and accused to fight 
it out for “ God’s judgment.” Still, the duel method was 
fundamentally a psychological method, based on the as- 
sumption that the guilty one would be nervous and un- 
certain under the protests of his conscience, while in the 
other the coneciousress of innocence would quicken the 
hand and eye and thus lead to victory. 

The fabled instance of the Nibelungenlied, where the 
wounds of the murdered Siegfried bled at the touch of 
the grim Hagen, does not differ so much from the modern 
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practice of confronting a suspect, wherever possible, 
with the corpse of the victim and even forcing him to 
touch it. Some years ago I read of a practice in a country 
(which I do not recall) of bringing the corpse into court 
as a witness in a murder trial; or at least a living sub- 
stitute who lies on a catafalque and simulates the victim. 
Just a variant of confronting the murderer with his 
victim. 

Similarly, it is “ rumored” that in our modern “ third 
degree” the practice of closeting a suspect with his victim 
still persists. The mental strain is said to force confes- 
sion with fair frequency, since no murderer can endure 
the proximity of his victim for mapy hours. Somewhat 
along the same line is the curious ordeal of the mirror, 
based on the assumption that a murderer cannot endure 
his own company. He is placed in a cell equipped with a 
large mirror, so that his own image confronts him con- 
stantly. 

In those treasure troves of archeology and anthro- 
pology, the reports of the Catholic missionaries, we 
read many instances of ordeals. Thus, an African mis- 
sionary writes that in the case of a theft all the mem- 
bers of a tribe were made to hold flour in their hands. 
Guilt was revealed by the pasty condition of the flour in 
one pair of hands. Modern physiology and psychology 
offer the explanation that the fear complex caused an 
excessive secretion of sweat in the palms of the thief, 
converting the flour into paste. 

On a par with this is the custom among some Burmese 
tribes of making suspects chew rice. The proverbial “ cot- 
ton mouth” which most of us have suffered when mak- 
ing a first oration, a first proposal, operates here also. 
Apprehension inhibits salivary secretion in the guilty one, 
and the rice kernels remain dry, quite in contrast to the 
well-salivated kernels in the mouths of the innocent. Such 
is the supposition in this simple type of ordeal. 

Fear of discovery, fear of self-betrayal, fear primarily 
of the unexpected, these are at the bottom of the various 
ordeals and tests. The criminal must be eternally alert; 
he must act something he essentially is not, namely in- 
nocent. As a result his nervous control is strained to the 
utmost, and some of his physiological processes are weak- 
ened. If he can be made to betray the weakening in some 
unfamiliar test, so much the better. In this respect the 
modern machine methods do not differ so very much 
from the “question,” as it was put in the Middle Ages. 

The modern scientist-detective works on the same 
ancient ideas. Only he very eruditely speaks of fear 
psychoses and complexes. And while he does not use 
horrible methods, he gives horrible names to his machines. 
There is the sphygmomanometer to measure the pressure 
‘with which the heart sends the blood through the arteries. 
The slightest fluctuation in pressure will be recorded. He 
uses the pulsometer to measure and record the faintest 
change in the heart rhythm. He uses the respirometer 
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te note the least deviation in the breathing of the sub- 
ject. And he uses the galvanometer to record infinitesimal 
changes in electrical conductivity caused by increase or 
decrease of perspiration. Respectively, these reactions in 
the subject are not perceptible to the naked eye; but when 
the faint tremors are enlarged through the agency of a 
recording instrument, they may become rather reveal- 
ing. But this fact must be borne in mind: the machines 
make only the records, the interpretation of the records 
must still be made by men. 

It is a human failing among those not conversant with 
experimental science to exaggerate both the abilities of a 
machine and of the man who uses it. In popular estima- 
tion, the machine seems infallible, and people expect the 
impossible from it. The same sublime faith is nowadays 
placed in the correctness of the modern machine as in the 
“trial by fire and water” of medieval times. It is an 
equally human failing among many scientists to permit 
the public to persist in this extravagant expectancy. 

As far as the police are concerned, they welcome this 
implicit and even blind faith; for it becomes a powerful 
tool in their hands. The police are not in the least in- 
terested whether a machine is accurate or not, whether 
it reveals a nervous apprehension or nothing at all. What 
interests them solely is whether or not a specific machine 
or group of machines, when used on a suspect, will in- 
spire fear sufficient to force a confession. Quite in keep- 
ing with this view are the impressive names given by the 
police to the scientific paraphernalia, such as “lie detec- 
tors,” “truth serum,” “crime revealers,” and what not. 
That the scientific methods are absolutely infallible is 
the impression the police desire to spread in the world, 
particularly the criminal world. “The police may have 
their faults,” says Chesterton in “ The Ball and the 
Cross,” “ but thank God they’re inefficient ! ” 

Every scientist, however, knows that the machine by 
itself is useless; that on the contrary everything depends 
on the man who interprets the records made by the ma- 
chine. The scientist regards the machine merely as a 
means to an end, 

In one of his inimitable stories of Father Brown, “ The 
Mistake of the Machine” (Episode No. V in “ The Wis- 
dom of Father Brown”), Chesterton rather strikingly re- 
veals the inadequacy of the machine. Thus the weak- 
ness is pointed out: 


“You forget that the reliable machine always has to be worked 
by an unreliable machine.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” asked the detective. 

“T mean Man,” said Father Brown, “the most unreliable ma- 
chine I know of. . . . You say you observed his manner; but how 
do you know you observed it right? You say the words have to 
come in a natural way; but how do you know that you did it 
naturally? How do you know, if you come to that, that he did 
not observe your manner? Who is to prove that you were not 
tremendously agitated; there was no machine tied to your pulse. 

. . If you tell by his manner when the word that might hang 
him had come, why shouldn't he tell from your manner that the 
word that might hang him was coming?” 


Now the significant part of Chesterton’s fascinating 
story is that the machine did prove guilt in the suspect; 
in fact, it proved him guilty of the very thing of which 
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he was suspected. Still, to borrow a Chestertonian 
paradox, the suspect was not guilty of what they sus- 
pected, nor could he be convicted because he was guilty. 
But read the story yourself. To tell the ingenious out- 
come would seem like robbing the master. 

Yet I'll go farther than even Chesterton’s priest-de- 
tective. “‘‘ No machine can lie,’ said Father Brown, ‘ nor 
can it tell the truth.’” But I say, the machine can lie; it 
can tell the truth. 

In my own laboratory a student, whose surname by 
coincidence is the same as that of Chesterton’s popular 
priest-detective, has recently completed a long series of 
experiments designed to put both machine and subject to 
the “ question.” The results show that while the machine 
can be misleading and likewise can be misled, it can also 
tell the truth in striking fashion. But this last depends 
on the fact whether or not the subject permits the 
machine to tell the truth! 

Working with various students, the experimenter found 
that by simple suggestion he could turn a student into a 
“good” or “ bad” subject: that is, by influencing a sub- 
ject prior to a test the experimenter could at will secure 
very good or very poor results with his machine. In- 
dividually each subject might be asked to prepare ten 
statements, two of them containing falsehoods. A day 
or two later the experimenter would test the subject with 
the machine, seeking to discover the conscious falsehood 
through the reactions as recorded by the machine. 

It might be noted that in a great majority of the ex- 
periments the machines could be deceived, even when 
respirometer and pulsometer were simultanously tried on 
the subject and the record simultaneously made by a 
single recording instrument (polygraph). In fact, amy- 
one reasonably familiar with the procedure of the operator 
can have sufficient hold or control over himself to deceive 
even the machine. Hence the machine can be made to lie. 

Further, the same experiments demonstrated clearly 
that the value of the machine lies in the interpretation 
of the records given by the operator. But unless the latter 
is thoroughly conversant with the detailed procedure of 
the test and the detailed circumstances preceding and sur- 
rounding the test, his interpretation means nothing at all. 
Again, the records or graphs as such are utterly valueless 
to anyone but the immediate operator, and even in 
his hands they mean nothing unless experience guides 
him in their interpretation. Finally, the records or graphs 
do not constitute a confession; they are “ symptoms,” so 
to speak, and have no legal value; at least not until the 
subject by his own admission of guilt confirms what the 
records might show. 

The case is analogous to that of a physician and his 
patient. The physician from a few external indications 
may decide that a patient is severely ill from some disease. 
But unless the patient confirms the symptoms, the diag- 
nosis is valueless. 

In brief, the human element, the element of uncer- 
tainty, cannot be eliminated from any test with a machine. 
Given a “reliable” machine, there still are two “ unre- 
liables ” working with it: the “unreliable” subject and 
“ unreliable ” operator. 
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The Resurgence of Spain 


Tuomas O’HAGAN 
Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


N THE general resurgence of European countries 
I since the great War, Spain—notably during the past 
five or six years—has figured in a conspicuous way. The 
two expositions, one at Barcelona and the other at Seville, 
launched simultaneously this year, attest to this fact. But 
to do justice to the civilization and progress of the Iberian 
Peninsula we must always remember that Nature has 
somewhat handicapped her in the bestowal of gifts— 
that a good deal of her broken and barren and moun- 
tainous regions cannot very well be turned into smiling 
gardens, and that next to Norway, geographically speak- 
ing, the surface of the country is one of the most broken 
and inhospitable of the countries of Europe. 

Stowed away, however, between the Pyrenees and the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean, Spain has many ad- 
vantages denied other countries. The sun shines upon her 
southern reaches with a life-giving splendor, rarely 
found in any other country of Europe. This is the home 
of the olive and the orange. Her cities slumber in the 
warm embrace of continuous noontide. 

Now what has this Spain, with traditions reaching 
back to the days of the Roman Empire, been doing dur- 
ing the past few years? On September 3, 1923, through 
a coup d'état, Primo de Rivera became Dictator; and as 
in Italy under Mussolini, representative government for 
the time ceased. Spain for a number of years, despite 
the presence in its government of some able men, had 
been cursed by a kind of camarilla government—little 
cabals of the court who sometimes exploited the country 
for their own pockets—a political malady by no means 
confined to Spain alone. Unfortunately for Spain there 
has been for a number of years a lack of political cohe- 
sion among her people. Catalonia would like to break 
away; and the Basques are not too friendly to the cen- 
tral government. But there are really three parties among 
the Catalans: those who seek a larger measure of self- 
government; those who would unite with France; and 
those who aim at complete independence. Catalonia, in 
my opinion, would do well to remain where she is. Sepa- 
rated from the Kingdom of Spain, she would amount to 
very little. 

Again, as it ever has, language plays an important 
part in the Catalan movement. During the Middle Ages 
the Provencal language prevailed, not only over the 
south of France, but in Italy almost to Tuscany and in 
Spain as far as the River Ebro. There is linguistic kin- 
ship today between the Catalan of Spain and the Pro- 
vencgals of France. Yet in the days of Ferdinand and 
Isabella Catalonia belonged to the Spanish realm; for it 
was in the old Catalan gothic Cathedral of Barcelona, 
built at the close of the twelfth century, that Los Reyes 
Catolicos received Columbus on his return from his voy- 
age in 1492. Cohesion is, indeed, what Spain needs today. 
Perhaps this will come with the elimination of partyism 
under a Dictatorship. 

Primo de Rivera has given a great impulse to the in- 
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dustrial life of Spain. As a forerunner to this he has 
opened up the rich coal mines of Spain in the north 
near Bilbao. The Morocco question, so far as Spain is 
concerned, is also settlea. There is not a gun today in the 
hand of a native Moroccan. 

But best of all Primo de Rivera has suppressed all 
radical revolutionary tendencies, which heretofore existed 
among the student body of the universities. Young men 
of impressionable years are easily led into revolution. 
They frequently have extravagant ideas of what consti- 
tutes freedom, with little realization of the duties and 
obligations that are its concomitant. 

It has been, however, in the field of education that 
the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera has borne richest 
and most profitable fruit. In 1900, according to statistics, 
there were out of the 19,000,000 population in Spain 
9,000,000 illiterates. Europe was just then at the awak- 
ening point; for up to then or at least to the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century the education of the masses 
had been neglected. In England, for instance, at that 
time, according to Mulhall the statistician, 104 out of 
every 1,000 getting married were unable to sign the 
register. It was not much better in continental countries. 
The Primo de Rivera regime has changed all this for 
Spain. During the six years that the Dictator has held 
the helm 5,000 new schools have been established each 
year. The Spanish universities, too, have been reorgan- 
ized and placed upon a better basis with better salaries 
attached to the chairs. A governmental regulation enacts 
that no teacher in the country can receive or must re- 
ceive less than 3,500 pesetas a year as stipend. This is 
about equivalent to $500.00, and when the cost of living 
is considered this is as good, and perhaps better than 
the average salary obtained by rural teachers in the 
United States, Canada, or England. 

Excellent provision is now made for normal schools 
throughout Spain, the young men and women being of 
course trained in separate institutions. It is worth noting 
here that no other country in the world employs as many 
women as inspectors of schools as Spain. Women’s ac- 
tivities are by no means “ cribb’d, cabin’d and confined ” 
in Spain; though of course the obtrusive “ new woman ” 
of the club is little in evidence, for home and its sacred 
relations are ever the subject and center of the Spanish 
woman’s thoughts. Today she also possesses the right to 
vote when she has attained her twenty-first year. As 
Byron, the English poet, pointed out early in the nine- 
teenth century, there is a beautiful independence and 
initiative in the Spanish woman found no otherwhere. 
Personally I regard the Spanish woman as the glory of 
Spain. 

Then again under the present regime there has been a 
great impetus given to tourism, to the building of mu- 
seums and libraries, and the conserving of archives. 
There is, too, a great stirring socially in Spain. Not long 
ago there was a social week held in Oviedo which is 
known to all Spaniards as Oviedo la Sacra. Madrid 
about the same time had an auto exposition. Abroad, too, 
Spanish genius is receiving recognition. Brussels holds 
a national exposition of Spanish painting and at Cam- 
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bridge University in England a Don Quixote Club is 
founded by the students. 

I have not touched here upon the extension of rail- 
ways; yet this, too, marks the present advancement of 
Spain under the new regime. A new railway from the 
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north extending through Burgos and tapping the com- 
mercial and industrial life of eastern Spain now reaches 
Barcelona. An admirable work on the Spain of today and 
the achievement of the new regime which I can commend 
to the reader is Los Valores Historicos, by Premarto. 


The Tree of Jesse 


JuLIA GRANT 


HE rising of the new shrine of Mary Immaculate in 

Washington is arousing interest in symbolic rep- 

resentations of the Immaculate Conception. It is an 
interesting fact that, despite the lowering of spirituality 
and intellectuality which took place in art towards the end 
of the fifteenth century, just at that time—about the date 
of America’s discovery—one form of religious art was 
making a marked advancement—the representation of 
Her who is our Nation’s Patroness. 

For undoubtedly some of the chief triumphs of late fif- 
teenth-century iconography were its resplendent images 
of Mary Immaculate. How rarely are these old tradi- 
tional forms, full of the yearning vision of the ages and 
singularly expressive of the dogma developed or used to- 
day! The oldest, and one of the greatest, was the Tree 
of Jesse which by 1500, was appearing everywhere in re- 
gions that particularly honored Our Lady of the Im- 
maculate Conception. We find it in stained glass; we 
have it carved in stone and wood; we see it in fresco and 
in mosaic. 

The most ancient extant example is probably the 
famous twelfth-century Jesse Window at Chartres above 
the western portal; another far later example is carved 
over the entrance to the Cathedral of Rouen in which 
archdiocese (and its six suffragan Sees) the feast was one 
of precept equal in dignity to the Annunciation, as early 
as the incumbency of Bishop Robuc, 1165 A. D. We 
know, too, that the Norman students of the University of 
Paris chose the Immaculate Conception as their Patronal 
Feast. If they introduced it there, they thus helped to 
mould that later chivalrous custom by which each Doctor 
of the Sorbonne, before he entered office, took an oath to 
defend the dogma. Indeed, during the entire Middle 
Ages it had been celebrated with such signal solemnity in 
Normandy that it was commonly spoken of as the “Feast 
of the Norman Nation.” What Normandy loved, she 
carried far afield, and it is really difficult to measure the 
extent of Norman influence in the Western World. 

There is a difference among historians as to which na- 
tion—Normandy or England—had the pristine devotion 
to the Feast. In two calendars of Old and New Minster, 
Winchester, dating respectively from 1030 to 1035-59 
A. D., are to be found the first authentic records of the 
Feast in the West. Of course, in the East it was ob- 
served from almost Apostolic times, so it penetrated also 
very early into the Western colonies where the Greeks 
settled—Sicily, for instance, and in the Roman monaster- 
ies, such as San Sabas, which followed the Greek cal- 
endar. Some think the Normans acquired the devotion 


during their Sicilian expeditions; others that it followed 


the conquest of England. However that may be, there 
was a Jesse Window in York Cathedral, the remaining 
fragment of which is considered today to be the oldest 
glass in the realm—dating from 1160 or thereabouts. It 
is reputed to be the work of the Abbot Suger’s craftsmen 
who also labored in the glass “ateliers’” of Chartres in 
1150. 

And this brings us to the origins of the Jesse Tree 
which are quaint and interesting. Emile Male has proved 
very conclusively (“Religious Art in France in the 
Twelfth Century,” p. 168) that the Jesse Tree under its 
perfect form, as we know it at Chartres, at York, at Hil- 
desheim and in innumerable manuscripts, is due to Suger, 
Abbot of Saint Denis. 

A wonderful little Abbot was Suger—‘“small of body 
and small of race,” yet one of the greatest ministers in 
the history of France. He led a profound and hidden in- 
terior life. They tell us he fasted in private, “but in 
company he tasted of all dishes and put wine in his cup.” 
He dwelt in a tiny room, slept on coarse wool-covered 
straw, hiding this mean couch with a rug during the day, 
lest anyone should see its roughness. He was a student 
of history and of the classics both sacred and profane, 
“being able to recite by heart from twenty to thirty poems 
of Horace,” says the Monk William, his biographer. He 
had a marked gift of eloquence, the power to impart his 
learning to others, as well as the “charming art of story- 
telling.” He was humble enough to listen to Saint Ber- 
nard’s strictures on the worldliness and laxity. of life in 
the monastery of Saint Denis where he then introduced 
reforms; but the beautiful church he was erecting caused 
Peter, the Abbot of Cluny, to exclaim: “ This man puts 
us all to shame; he builds not for himself, as do we, but 
solely for God.” It is not any wonder therefore that 
such a man was the originator of some of the most sub- 
lime ideas in the history of church art. 

Suger himself has told us that there was a Jesse Win- 
dow at Saint Denis (now very much restored) which 
would originally have dated from 1144 A. D., and of 
which the actual Chartres window was a copy in the year 
1150. To try to rival M. Male’s description of this win- 
dow would be impossible. 


From Jesse rises a great tree; seated, one above the other, and 
forming the trunk itself of the symbolic tree, Kings are placed in 
a row. They bear no sceptres, they hold no scrolls, they do not 
play the harp, as one will see them later on; they are doing noth- 
ing, they are content “to be,” because their true role is to con- 
tinue a predestined race. It is because they liave lived that, 
above them a Virgin is enthroned and above her finally, a God 
upon Whom rest the Seven Doves of the Holy Spirit. On either 
side of the tree, as the generations of the spirit over against those 
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of the flesh, the Prophets rise one above the other. The Hand of 
God or the Dove which comes out of the cloud above each of 
their heads designates them as inspired, confers on them a mis- 
sion. From age to age, they announce the advent of the Rod of 
Jesse and repeat the same word of hope. Such is the astonishing 
creation. One detail adds to it that beauty which comes from 
mystery, Jesse is represented, stretched out on his couch and he 
sleeps; it is night, for a lighted lamp is suspended above his head ; 
it is then in a dream that he sees the future. What biblical grand- 
eur in that slumber, in that dream, in that prophetic night! And 
what a magnificent way to realize the verses of Isaias: “And a 
* * rod shal come forth of the root of Jesse, and a * * flowre 
shal rise up out of his roote. And the Spirit of our Lord shal 
rest upon him; the spirit of wisdom, and understanding, the spirit 
of counsel, and strength, the spirit of knowledge, and pietie, and 
the spirit of the feare of our Lord shal replenish him. 


And in the margin are the following notes: 

* * (rod) The Blessed Virgin. 

* * (flowre) Christ our Sauiour replenished with the 
seuen giftes of the Holie Ghost. 

The quotation is from the first edition of the Douai 
English translation of the Bible printed in 1588-1610, 
chosen for the very appropriate marginal notes which 
seem to be omitted in modern editions. The verses are 
the first to the third of the eleventh chapter of the Book 
of Isaias. 

It was Saint Jerome who interpreted the rod as Our 
Lady, but Abbot Suger did not derive his idea in so direct 
a way. It is thought that he coordinated the magnificent 
Tree from an old mystery play which was enacted in 
many churches at Christmastide, in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. During the mystery a very fiery sermon was 
delivered—an appeal to the Jews to enter the Fold of 
Christ. The discourse was attributed to Saint Augustine, 
although the authority for such authorship is, perhaps, 
legendary. During it the preacher is supposed to have 
cried out to his Hebrew listeners: “You desire a testi- 
mony of the Christ; is it not written in your Law that two 
men who bear the same testimony say the truth? There 
will be more than two to convince you.”’ And then each 
Prophet appeared to say his verse. Isaias always spoke 
the prophecy quoted above. In various versions of the 
drama different Prophets take part. At Chartres with 
Habacuc, Sophonias, Zacharias, Joel and Moses—we dis- 
cover Balaam with the ass!—also, of course, Isaias. The 
Sibyl joins the Prophets about the year 1200, in a Psalter 
of Queen Ingeburge at Chantilly. She bears in that 
manuscript a scroll with the words: Omnia cessabunt, 
tellus confracta peribit. 

This original form of the Jesse Tree was kept pretty 
well intact for at least a century. M. Male is of the 
opinion that Suger had the genealogy of Our Lord in 
mind. Yet one would like to venture a question in favor 
ot the supposition that, almost in Suger’s lifetime, it came 
to be more closely associated with Our Lady’s birth than 
with Our Lord’s. Why do we find it in the coverings of 
the arches over those portals of Senlis (twelfth-century 
doorway), of Nante, of Paris, the tympanums of which 
are devoted to Our Lady? It is even true at Chartres it- 


self, because the Window is over the northwest door. All 
these cathedrals were very greatly influenced by the 
Church of Saint Denis. 


However, if it was not so in the 
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very beginning, it became definitely the genealogical Tree 
of the Blessed Virgin by the year 1300; and as time went 
on, it changed in form somewhat, until finally the Tree of 
Kings and Prophets terminated in a symbolic Lily—such 
as in the inspiring, richly colored window, Engrand Le- 
prince’s masterpiece (1518), in the Church of Saint 
Etienne de Beauvais. The confraternities of Our Lady 
did much to spread devotion to her Immaculate Concep- 
tion. It was largely due to them that in the printed mis- 
sals at the opening of the sixteenth century, two images 
nearly always represent the Feast—the Jesse Tree and the 
Figure of Our Lady surrounded by the biblical symbols, 
another fascinating way of representing the same dogma. 
It was truly miraculous to have such a stainless rod spring 
out of a family so laden with sins. That was the idea. 
One is a bit tempted to wonder if Michelangelo, in 
painting the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, could have been 
ever so unconsciously influenced by the prevalent idea. 
By that time the Tree was flung as far as Bethlehem it- 
self, for we know it was there in mosaic in 1169. The 
ceiling of the Church at Hildesheim has an early example 
of a Tree with the forty-two ancestors of Christ figuring 
therein, in addition to the Prophets and Kings. Un- 
doubtedly the Sistine Chapel has one great leading 
thought—the Creation, Fall and Redemption; but in the 
development of it, such an idea as the Jesse Tree, so 
widely diffused at that period, might have been suggestive. 
After all, in the Tree there appear together the Prophets, 
the Sibyls and the forty-two ancestors of Christ. What a 
great part these play in the Sistine! ( Naturally there was 
also the ancient tradition in Rome of the Sibyl of the Ara 
Coeli. And it is almost certain that that curious book, 
Discordantiae Nonnullae inter Sanctum Hieronymum et 
Sanctum Augustinum, wherein is a treatise on the Sibyls, 
was known to Michelangelo. It was written by the Do- 
minican Friar Filippo Barbieri). Baron von Pastor says 
in the “ History of the Popes” (Vol. IV, p. 394) that 
Sixtus I'V did intend to dedicate the Sistine to Our Lady 
of the Immaculate Conception. Yet later he states that 
the Assumption is its patronal Feast. Perhaps the Fran- 
ciscan Sixtus, loyal to the traditions of his Order in hav- 
ing a deep devotion to Mary Immaculate, thought of ded- 
icating it to her, but finding the completion of the Chapel 
nearing its close on the eve of the Assumption, chose Our 
Lady under that title as its Patroness. We know the 
story of Michelangelo’s reply to the question as to why 
he represented Our Lady so young in the famous Pieta. 
“He sought to represent that Virgin whose soul had 
never been vexed by the faintest sinful desire, and to 
make visible to the world the virginity and changeless 
purity of the Mother of God.” So, in a way, the Pieta 
in Saint Peter’s is not alone an expression of Our 
Mother of Sorrows, but also of Our Mother Immaculate. 
The subject that has been touched upon so lightly here, is 
treated far more interestingly and exhaustively in well- 
known histories and works on art and artists. This is 
really but a simple plea for a remembrance and a con- 
tinued use of a historic, beautiful symbol of Our National 
Patroness. Dramatic it is—originating from a famous 
mystery play; Biblical, with all the Kings and Prophets of 
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the Old Testament. It even touches the pagan classics in 
the manner of the “Divina Commedia” with Vergil and 
the Sibyl wandering in its branches. It is also poetic— 
the dark dream of Jesse illumined at last by the seven 
brilliant gifts of the Holy Spirit, resting on the Son of the 
Lily of Israel. Now that we ourselves are achieving note- 
worthy things in sculpture, painting and stained-glass, let 
us not forget the rich inheritance of traditional forms, so 
replete with artistic promise and possibilities. And may 
devotion to Our Lady Immaculate as Patroness of our 
dear land grow as it did in the regions where the Tree of 
Jesse o’ershadowed every village church! 


MOUSE TRAP 


I never kill a caught mouse 
Nor drown him in a pail, 
I always extricate him 
And lift him by the tail 


And carefully release him 
Into the hollow wall: 

Because I do admire a mouse 
Who is not sceptical, 


Who keeps his faith in odors 
, That terminate in cheese, 
And will not rob his little nose 
Of all its certainties. 


I loathe an apprehensive mouse, 
Whose phobia for traps 
Reduces life’s philosophy 
To “maybe” and “perhaps,” 


Who holds that truth is relative, 
And disbelieves in smell, 

And spreads despair in micedom 
And turns it into hell. 


Give me a trustful little mouse 
Who chisels in and out, 

And grinds his way to surety, 
And chews away a doubt, 


And turns my house to splinters 
To satisfy his soul, 
And breaks his gallant little neck 
Exploring in a hole. 
LeonarD Feeney, S.J. 


TO A YOUTH 


Now Life comes towards you proffering her gifts: 
The lustrous fruits of knowledge, joys that sing, 
Strength and the wands of power, dreams come true, 
Fair crowns of laurel, tender hands to cling, 

And last, that fearsome chalice in whose depths 
Darkles the blood-red wine of suffering. 


Refuse it not, beloved! In that draught 

Lies deep enrichment for all coming years: 

The heart to understand another’s woe, 

Patience to bear, and hope to conquer fears, 

And that bright truth which else you could not know: 

How tender earth becomes when seen through tears. 
Marie BLAKE. 


AMERICA 


A Snub for Snobs 


IrvinG T. McDona.Lp 


UMANITY, like Gaul, is divided into three parts: 
the Nobs, the Mobs and the Snobs. The respective 
characters of the former two have not been called in ques- 
tion. They are unequivocal and absolute terms. The 
first, for instance, is accepted at its obvious face value, 
and derives its sense from that which it abbreviates, 
nobilis, retaining the same contracted form it used of 
yore when it was appended to the listed names of gentle 
born. The second is no less categorical, for since the 
days of Swift it has been understood to abbreviate mo- 
bile vulgus (the fickle public) and no one would attempt 
to read any other meaning into it. To be sure, Pope 
wrote of a “mob of gentlemen,” but he meant just that. 
But the snob—there’s the question, and its a question 
of recent origin. And since college graduates were urged 
some time ago to emulate the species it is still relevant to 
make some brief inspection of its reputation, to learn just 
what characteristics of sterling worth it stands for. 

While the etymology of the word itself is not a matter 
of universal agreement, even the diverse origins claimed 
for it are rich in significance. There are those, for in- 
stance, who profess to believe that it is a contraction of 
sine obolo (not a cent) and was first applied to the down- 
and-outers of antiquity whose financial resources were re- 
duced to that minimum of purchasing power suggested by 
lack of even a Greek obolus. Hence, the implication of 
beggary. 

A second group holds that the soubriquet is born of a 
nickname formerly applied to cobblers. And this may be 
the inspiration of that advice to graduates, for booting 
our fellow-men is surely an honored and respect-worthy 
profession. But on second thought, no bachelor’s degree 
is required to construct shoes. The undergraduates at 
Antioch make them, and we have President Morgan’s 
word for it that the Antioch shoe is a “beautéful creation.” 

Another belief originates the term in a negation of 
nobility ; sine nobilitate, its holders contend, is the full ex- 
pression which was abbreviated into S. Nob. A rival 
contention seeks to prove that the s stands not for sine 
but for quasi, and we learn from eminent authority, no 
less than the Slang Dictionary itself, that “as at college 
sons of noblemen wrote after their names in the admis- 
sion lists, fil. nob., son of a lord, and hence all young 
noblemen were called nobs, and what they did nobby, so 
those who imitated them would be called quasi-nobs, like 
a nob, which, by a process of contraction would be short- 
ened to si-nob, and then snob, one who pretends to be 
what he is not, and apes his betters.” 

A hundred years ago—between April 9 and June 18, 
1829, to be perfect about it—there flourished, or lan- 
guished more probably, at Cambridge, a six-page weekly 
periodical entitled “The Snob: A Literary and Scientific 
Journal,” to which William Makepeace Thackeray con- 
tributed. Subsequently the same distinguished critic gave 


the world, in Punch, its first scientific treatise of the sub- 
ject in a series of papers which later became “The Book 
of Snobs.” In his earliest papers—the one, for example, 
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in which he tells heart-breakingly, of the four-year breach 
between himself and George Marrowfat, engendered by 
that person’s unfortunate bringing-up at a country school 
where peas were grown and two-pronged forks employed, 
which circumstance inevitably trained poor Marrowfat to 
eat peas with his knife; a habit never cured until years of 
residence on the Continent and consequent familiarity 
with forks of four tines educated him to the proper tech- 
nique—in these early papers, I say, he paints the snob as 
merely a vulgarian. 

Not for long, though, does he persist in this limited 
respect. For in discussing The Snob Royal he formulates 
and italicizes his definition: “He who meanly admires 
mean things is a Snob.” And he speaks feelingly of the 
Baron of Bradwardine, who boarded the royal yacht, and 
“finding a glass out of which Georgius had drunk, put it 
into his coat pocket as an inestimable relic” and returned 
to his boat, starting shoreward at once, as if more honor 
than that would be beyond human strength to endure. 
Unfortunately for his posterity, the Baron squatted on 
the fragile goblet and lacerated his coat-tails. There is 
probably a moral in it. 

Peculiarly enough, the history of snobs seems written 
by the universities. Were it not for these institutions, 
the term would be almost unknown, if not the species. 
That Thackeray’s final meaning was not the common one 
at Cambridge in his day is dignified by an issue of the 
Sporting Magazine of the period, which, in speaking of 
“a capital front rank of ‘tassels’... . all eager for a 
‘slap at a snob,’” makes clear that “ snob” was Gowns- 
man’s name for Townsman. And this has suggestive 
substantiation from a Saturday Review of 1865, which 
expresses a complacent joy that “the annals of Oxford 
present no instance of a ‘ snob’ murdered in the streets.” 
Snobbery had its compensations in those days. 

But I have erred slightly. There is some small history 
of the word besides that given us by the universities. At 
one time, strike-breakers were known as snobs, and so at 
another were the ticket-scalpers of the Paris Opera, who 
made early purchases of pit tickets and then “‘beset comers 
at a quarter past seven to give them 5% francs for their 
tickets.” 

So there you are. Cobbler, pauper, quasi-nobleman, 
ignoble-man, vulgarian, blackleg or ticket-scalper : the fea- 
ture of snobbery that invites to emulation escapes us. But 
the snobbish character has been exalted as a model. And 
if “he who meanly admires mean things is a Snob,” I 
wonder how might be described an individual or system 
which teaches admiration of such a one? 


MOTHER OF SORROWS 


There is a stir in the aspen however asleep is the wind; 

Circles pattern a pool though never a pebble is hurled; 

But the mystery of your smile, when joy has faded and thinned, 
Is the mystery of the moon that beams on a humorless world. 


What though I see within a cloud pass over your eyes, 

Sense rather than see the floodgate open behind? 

Not by word nor by glance do you drop the brave disguise: 

Yours a soul for the soulless, yours are eyes for the blind. 
BENJAMIN MUSSER. 
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Rearing Catholic Novelists 
VINCENT DE PAUL FITZPATRICK 


FRIEND said to us the other day: “Why don’t 
you write a Catholic novel?” We answered: “ We 
would if we could but we can’t.” 

A few months ago Father Francis X. Talbot, S.J., put 
practically the same question in the pages of AMERICA 
to thousands of Catholic men and women of the United 
States. The occasion for that questioning was a dis- 
cussion by Father Talbot of the findings of the Catholic 
Literary Awards Foundation, established by the Catholic 
Press Association. At the association’s annual conven- 
tion in Cincinnati in May a prize, among many other 
prizes, was awarded by the Foundation to the author of 
the best Catholic novel of the year. The author of this 
Catholic novel is a Protestant. 

Now the answers which we made to our friend’s query 
is the answer which Father Talbot would have received, 
it he had been in a position to interview those to whom 
he addressed his question. May we vouchsafe a reason 
why the response of inability would have been so dis- 
concertingly and so discouragingly overwhelming ? 

This paper is not designed to be per se a discussion 
of the Catholic novel. In truth it is something quite dif- 
ferent. We are using the question put to us, and the 
question which Father Talbot put to the readers of 
AMERICA as a basis for a dissertation on “ What We 
Would Do If We Were a Teacher of English in a Cath- 
olic College.” 

The subject upon which we have decided to write re- 
calls a composition, which a professor in English assigned 
us when we were sixteen years old. The subject was: 
“A Dissertation on Metaphor, Simile and Allegory.” We 
knew little about the particular trilogy named. The non- 
chalance with which we approached and carried through 
our ‘ask has encouraged us to write this paper. We have 
not taught so much as an hour in our rapidly fading 
career. Our knowledge of pedagogy does not entitle us 
to anything even remotely approaching a three-hundred 
batting average in The Information League. However, 
we deferentially ask you to stand by and tune in. 

You are to imagine us, then, in the role of an English 
professor. The scene is the freshman class of one of our 
Catholic colleges. The time—the first day of a new 
scholastic year. Listen to us as we speak to the members 
of our class: 

“TI want to tell you boys the method which I shall 
follow in making out your monthly marks in English. 
Your daily recitations will call for a maximum rating of 
twenty-five points. Your proficiency in English composi- 
tion, prose or verse, will call for a maximum rating of 
thirty-five points. The other forty points will be allotted 
according to the standards you attain in reading. I shall 
expect from you at the end of every month a list of the 
books you have read during the month. This list is to 


be accompanied by a criticism, containing not more than 
a hundred words for each book read. Furthermore, you 
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will be expected to submit a list of quotations, of at least 
six hundred words, taken from the books you have reaad— 
quotations representing twenty words a day. The com- 
bined monthly marks in recitation, composition and read- 
ing will count for three-fifths of your yearly average. 
The other two-fifths will represent an innovation in the 
English course of this college. 

“ Beginning with this freshman class, this college 
establishes a course in novel-writing. Every member of 
this class is expected to begin work this year on a novel. 
He will be given to January of his senior year to com- 
plete his novel. On March the first next, every student 
will be required to submit the incompleted manuscript of 
his novel to the members of the board of English ex- 
aminers of this college. These examiners will mark you 
according to the merit of your manuscripts. This rating, 
as we have told you, will count two-fifths for your total 
marks for the year. ‘ 

“The method followed in this freshman year will be 
repeated in your sophomore and junior years. You will 
be asked to turn in your completed novel before you 
leave for your Christmas holidays, in your senior year. 
Special attention will be paid to the students who work 
on their novels during their summer vacation. You will 
be permitted to discard, if you so wish, any of your early 
manuscripts and submit an entirely new manuscript for 
your senior year, but a novel must be completed by the 
time designated. A prize of $250 will be awarded to the 
writer of the best novel. The award will be announced on 
yeur graduation night. 

“A list of good novels which will help you in your 
work will be given to you. These novels will be counted 
in the rating for your monthly reading. Other sugges- 
tions will be made, and there will be, from time to time, 
lectures on novel-writing. I ask every member of this 
class to take up this work seriously. To our shame, be 
it said, we Catholics can point to very few good nov- 
elists in our ranks. Let us make up our minds to do our 
bit to change conditions.” 

You have heard the new professor in English speak. 
What do you think of his talk? Before you give any snap 
judgment permit us to argue our case. 

When we were in sophomore year at college we had 
a professor in English whose chief ambition as a teacher 
was to fire us with the will to read good books and to 
write good essays. The first day we were in his class 
this professor began reading to us Condé Benoist Pallen’s 
interpretation of Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King.” We 
young sophomores were captured by the beauty of Mr. 
Pallen’s writing and his understanding of the poem. 
Afterward, when we were assigned the duty of reading 
the poem, and writing an essay upon it, our task was not 
the irksome one we had feared. As a climax to our study 
of the poem, our professor arranged an illustrated lec- 
ture on “ The Idylls.” Members of our class wrote the 
lecture, and delivered it. 

This same professor sought to arouse in us an enthu- 
siasm for Shakespeare. We read a Shakespearean play 
throughly, memorized passages of it. We read in con- 
junction with the Shakespearean play, plays by Marlowe 
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and Fletcher and passages from the great Greek dram- 
atists. Upon the completion of these studies we went to 
one of the Baltimore theaters and sat in “ the pit,” as we 
watched a famous Shakespearean actor enact the principal 
character in the play which we had studied. The morn- 
ing after our visit to the theater, we were assigned to 
write a criticism of the play. Into our criticism, which 
took a month of “our leisure” to write, we compared 
Shakespeare’s play with the plays, respectively, of Mar- 
lowe, Fletcher, and the Greek dramatists. We interwove 
into our essay a criticism of the Shakespearean actor's 
interpretation. 

This enthusiastic professor used to lead us into the 
country places on picnics. He taught us to build fires 
over which we cooked our own meals—each student had 
his own fire and his own raw materials, including steak. 
In the afternoon we had, out there in the great open 
spaces, a literary symposium. These picnics did not have 
a tremendous appeal for us, but now as we look back 
upon them we realize they were an important incident in 
the formation of our character. 

Do you think we are rambling in the presentation of 
our case? Why are we discussing such irrelevancies? 

We do not think they are irrelevancies. Our professor 
engendered enthusiasm in our hearts. He cultivated 
among some members of the class a love for poetry, a 
deeper appreciation of Shakespeare. The reaction was 
not a hundred-per-cent favorable. He did not expect 
that. None of us became a star as a playwright, as an 
actor, or as a poet. None of us, by the same token, has 
ever tried to cook dinner for the family. But this pro- 
fessor has given us a heritage which we do appreciate. 
We understand he is living—venerable it may be—healthy, 
we hope. He has made some of us know Shakespeare 
better than we had ever expected to know him and some 
of us do read poetry. 

Why do not our Catholic colleges try to promote the 
reading of good novels and the writing of novels? Why 
do they not have something that will tend to instruct the 
students in the intricacies of novel-writing? Certainly 
one of Condé Benoist Pallen’s teachers must have stim- 
ulated in him a love of poetry. If that love had not been 
stimulated we would not have that rich prize in literature, 
his interpretation of “The Idylls of the King.” We 
would not have received the other precious gifts of literary 
merit which he has bestowed upor us. What is said in 
reference to Mr. Pallen is applicable to other Catholic 
writers. 

What do you think would happen should the Catholic 
colleges of the country determine to establish courses in 
novel-writing, such as we have suggested? Every year 
there would be turned out hundreds of Catholic novels. 

Hundreds of them would be terrible. 

But many would be excellent. Some, possibly, would 
be outstanding in merit. 

It may be possible to get the Catholic Literary Awards 
Foundation to establish, ultimately, a prize of $500 or 
even a munificent $1,000 for the best novel written during 
the year by a Catholic college student. We presuppose, 
of course, an endowment through the Literary Founda- 
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tion, from interested Catholics. Would not the average 
student have his enthusiasm kindled to know that he had 
a chance to win his own college prize, an all-collegiate 
prize, and the added chance of having the Catholic papers 
of the country use his novel in instalments, paying him 
as generously as they could? 

At the very gateway of his vocation, he would have a 
stimulus to take up novel-writing. As a_ professional 
journalist, or a priest, a doctor, a lawyer, a business man, 
he would become deeply interested, and at once, in novel- 
Writing. One of the best-selling novels of the year in 
my home city was written by one wh” is a minister, 
physician and court alienist. 

Have you noticed how many best-sellers have been 
written in recent years by young college graduates? Many 
of these best-sellers are saturated with false philosophy 
and with doctrines that do not tend to make their readers 
more moral. It will be a fine thing for us if we can 
point to even ten outstanding novelists in the next twenty 
years who will write from the Catholic point of view. 
Is it too much for us to expect from an intensive cam- 
paign of novelists—development in our Catholic colleges 
of ten such writers from an army of thousands of candi- 
dates ? 

What we have offered you through the words of the 
imaginary professor of English is merely a suggestion. 
There are thousands of Catholics of this country who 
can improve upon what we offer. The thing we wish to 
do—is—to do something. 


Sociology 


Colored Catholics Discuss Their 


Situation 
Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


The greatest difficulty that the colored man faces in 
his daily life in this country is uncertainty. Fear, which 
is the child of uncertainty, is at the root of most racial 
troubles. For this reason whatever inspires confidence is 
a step forward, and the annual convention of the Federa- 
tion of Colored Catholics, which was held in Baltimore, 
September 1 and 2, has shown itself to be a powerful 
means of establishing this all-necessary spirit. 

It cannot but increase the confidence of the general 
public in the colored man, especially in the colored Catho- 
lic, to see 107 delegates from all over the country as- 
sembled for the temperate and intelligent discussion of 
matters that would help their lives as Catholics and as 
citizens of the Republic. For many of the delegates at- 
tendance at the Convention meant a substantial sacrifice 
for which they had saved for some time previous. Points 
as separated as Washington, D. C., Boston, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Galveston, etc., were included, and the 
delegation stood for a combined society membership of 
over 12,000 persons. “Ours is not a grievance organiza- 
tion,” said the president, Dr. Thomas Turner, of Hamp- 
ton Institute, Virginia, in his informal address. “ Our 
work is simply to encourage the highest ideals and to en- 
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able our people to cooperate with the best influences of 
Church and State.” 

Confidence of the colored Catholic in the Church was 
stimulated by the cordial reception given to the delegates 
by the Rev. Francis J. Tobin of the Society of St. Joseph, 
pastor of St. Peter Claver’s Church, their host, and by the 
Very Rev. Louis B. Pastorelli and other members of the 
Josephite Congregation, and particularly by the cordial 
welcome extended by the Rt. Rev. John M. McNamara, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Baltimore, who, in a few well chosen 
words, outlined the concept of true freedom. Special 
cooperation with the Convention was shown by the Rev. 
Joseph F. Eckert, S.V.D., pastor of St. Elizabeth’s Church, 
Chicago, whose six delegates represented what may be 
called the banner Negro parish of the United States. 

Last but not least the Federation encourages confidence 
of the Negro in himself; both by mutual encouragement 
for the members of the race who are working to help their 
brethren spiritually and temporally, and as well as by in- 
creased confidence in the small group of Catholic colored 
men and women who have enjoyed more than the ordinary 
education, and both as practical Catholics and as unselfish 
laborious workers are trying to open doors of greater 
opportunity for the Catholic Negro in America. 

The need of this threefold spirit of confidence was 
eloquently proclaimed by Father Rice, also of the Society 
of St. Joseph, in a brief informal address on the con- 
cluding day. At the same time, confidence cannot be won 
by only dwelling on the pleasant aspects of the situation. 
Facts, however stern and unpleasant, must be unflinching- 
ly faced. Hence, the importance of the day devoted on 
August 31, previous to the Convention, to thoughtful dis- 
cussion of the problems of Negro industry. This dis- 
cussion was held under the auspices of the Catholic 
Conference on Industrial Relations, and was carefully 
organized by Miss Linna E. Bresette, Secretary of the 
Council, and Miss Elizabeth B. Sweeney of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. The first fact to be faced 
was the (as yet not wholly solved) question of the actual 
number of Negro Catholics in this country. Scholarly 
research by the Rev. John T. Gillard, S.S.J., which re- 
cently appeared in America, dispelled many false con- 
cepts that were held on this point. Speaking to the 
delegates, Father Gillard explained how he arrived at his 
approximate total of 204,000 Negro Catholics in the 
United States. The question as to whether this total 
might be increased by further inquiry and activity on the 
part of the Federation itself led to a lively discussion, the 
conclusion of which was that the delegates were encour- 
aged to make what further contribution they could to an 
adequate colored Catholic census. 

The economic opportunity of the Negro, treated by 
Rev. Henry Fisher, C.S.P., of St. Paul’s College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., opened the door to a far-reaching discus- 
sion. The general sentiment on August 31 was that, al- 
though the absolute number of Negroes entering industry 
has been increasing in recent years, nevertheless, there 
has been a pronounced narrowing of the field of industrial 
opportunity. Although, as was pointed out at the recent 
Interracial Conference in Washington, “the Negro pos- 
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sesses certain advantages over some other groups, such 
as the English language, good nature, the cooperative 
spirit, and adaptability,” in spite of this he finds many 
doors now closed in his face which formerly were opened 
without question. Hence, the general sentiment of the 
danger to the entire community if this narrowing of the 
circle of industrial opportunity continues. There is, un- 
doubtedly, need for the diversification of Negro occupa- 
tions. The problem of apprenticeship must be approached. 
On the other hand, side by side with this discouraging 
negative aspect of the situation, the Conference noted en- 
couraging instances where real ability, and what was aptly 
termed “ bulldog tenacity,” secured rapid recognition and 
decided industrial preferment. 

A similar hopeful view was uttered by Karl F. Phillips, 
Commissioner of Conciliation, U. S. Department of Labor, 
as to the opportunities of his race; while at the same time 
he was equally insistent that the situation both in respect 
to wages and working conditions is far from satisfactory, 
particularly in the case of women workers. He pointed 
out the difficulties that attend the colored working woman. 
Considered as a potential mother, or in whatever other 
way you will, she is frequently far from obtaining that 
protection which even the least advantageously situated 
white woman worker can usually hope for. The unpro- 
tected situation of Negro womanhood from a legal point 
of view, the absence of redress in the courts, the absence 
of proper police protection, as well as the unfortunate 
circumstances of life which force mothers even of large 
families to engage in gainful employment, resulting in the 
demoralization of their children and their abandonment to 
the city streets, were shown as particularly harmful for 
the general social condition. Alma Herbst, as a result 
of her careful study for two years of Negro women in 
industry in Chicago, feels still that although their num- 
bers are increased their position is still precarious both 
in the matter of their returns from their labor and in 
their tenure. Dr. Phillips noted that where wages and 
working conditions are below the proper standard they 
make for a restiveness which destroys efficiency and stabil- 
ity of employment. The laying off of great numbers of 
unskilled laborers through the development of mechanical 
improvement in industry was to be compensated as far 
as possible by proper advancement for worthy and quali- 
fied workers, or unskilled into skilled employment. 

Living conditions in Baltimore were discussed by Miss 
Anita Williams, social worker of the Baltimore Catholic 
Charities, and Mrs. F. C. Fernandes, colored social in- 
vestigator for the city of Baltimore, who recorded both 
favorable and unfavorable aspects of the local situation. 

In the afternoon session of August 31, John Frey, sec- 
retary of the Metal Trades Union, American Federation 
of Labor, insisted that the American Trades Union wants 
the Negro and has spent time and money and effort to 
organize him. Considerable discussion arose as to the 
attitude of the Union towards Negroes, because some 
unions, as is well known, directly exclude them, others 
adopting without direct exclusion a discouraging policy. 
“The Negro in Business” treated of by William Jones, 
Managing Editor of the Baltimore Afro-American, urged 
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the placing of the business profits of colored enterprise 
in institutions under Negro management, many of which 
can offer everything that is required in the way of guar- 
antees for depositors and investors. 

Another phase of economic opportunity was offered 
in the interesting treatment of “ Agriculture and Negro 
Life” by Victor H. Daniel, principal of the Cardinal 
Gibbons Institute, in an evening session. Negro farm 
population has decreased by over 700,000, which is in 
agreement with the general loss of farm population 
throughout the South. Nevertheless, this decrease is com- 
pensated for by the sensational advance that the Negro 
farmer has shown through use of the opportunities af- 
forded him through educational and Government agencies 
of improved production and marketing. “The story,” 
said Mr. Daniel, “ of the rise of the Negro from a mere 
chattel to an operator and owner of 44,945,000 acres of 
land is one of which the Negro, and friends of the 
Negro, may be justly proud.” Again, for the farmer as 
well as for his industrial brethren the element of uncer- 
tainty must be eliminated, that uncertainty which inspires 
fear in the hard-working man that his very success, econ- 
omy, and thrift may prove his undoing by arousing jeal- 
ousy amongst those of other races. Against some dis- 
couraging incidents which, in past years, have shown such 
a fear to be too well founded, Mr. Daniel alleged the 
rising number of enlightened and sympathetic South- 
erners, especially of the younger generation, who realize 
that in understanding and a helping hand to the colored 
farmer they are genuinely helping themselves. 

The principles underlying industrial problems were sum- 
marized by Father LaFarge, S.J., of the staff of America, 
who talked on “ Catholic Social Teaching” as a power 
for justice. This is a threefold power, said Father La- 
Farge, first, because Catholic social teaching preaches de- 
finite ideas in contrast to the confusion of so much con- 
temporary thought; secondly, because of the value their 
teaching places on individual human worth; and thirdly, 
because it preaches charity. Developing this last point 
the speaker ‘..sisted that charity must be kindled in men’s 
hearts if even elementary justice is really to be obtained. 
Such we learn from the message of the Gospel, such is 
the lesson of those devoted heroes of the Church who 
have really succeeded in obtaining some degree of justice 
for the Negro and the workingman. As a practical 
recommendation, laymen’s retreats and the formation of 
study clubs were proposed and finally taken up in the 
resolutions of the Convention. 

An impromptu address, delivered with eloquence and 
finish by the Rev. Mr. Bragg, a venerable colored Episco- 
palian minister of Baltimore, closed the industrial 
session with a beautiful tribute to Cardinal Gibbons and 
a stirring exhortation to Catholics to live up to their 
religion. 

The principal findings of the industrial discussion were 
embodied in a resolution which called for the enlightened 
action of the Catholic laity of both races to secure an 
improved economic opportunity for colored youth; the 
right to a decent family wage} proper housing and com- 
munity conditions; legal protection, and especially ade- 
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quate protection of Negro womanhood. Interracial com- 
mittees, whereon members of both races might confer 
constructively, were earnestly recommended. The Fed- 
eration renewed its endorsement of the Cardinal Gibbons 
Institute which seeks to provide ample economic oppor- 
tunity through vocational as well as character training 
for the youths of both sexes. From every part of the 
country came a remarkable demonstration of interest in 
and enthusiasm for the work of the Institute. The Chron- 
icle, published by Rev. William M. Markoe, S.J., pastor 
of St. Elizabeth’s Church, St. Louis, was offered by 
Father Markoe in person and accepted as the official 
organ of the Federation. 

The following resolution was adopted, coupled with an 
aspiration for the development of vocations to the priest- 
hood and Religious state amongst the members of the 
colored race, as well as an expression of profound grati- 
tude due to the noble army of priests and Religious who 
often under great hardship are devoting their lives to the 
spiritual welfare of the colored people of the United 
States: 

In view of the supreme importance of Catholic education for 
youth and the repeated pronouncements of the Church on this sub- 
ject, we greatly regret that the efforts being put forth to increase 
respect for the teachings of our Holy Church and to advance the 
Faith among the colored population in the United States are being 
seriously hindered by the attitude of some local Catholic education- 
al authorities in not giving welcome and encouragement to mem- 
bers of our group in their efforts and desire to enjoy to the fullest 
extent opportunities in pursuing educational training in Catholic 
schools, colleges and universities. 

We also call attention particularly to the fact that girls and boys 
of our group who are pursuing their education in parochial schools 
under Catholic influences and who finish intermediate and high 
schools, are being denied entrance to some Catholic higher schools 
of learning. This we condemn and protest against as contrary 
to Catholic principles of justice and charity. 


This resolution was propounded in no ways in the spirit 
of criticism, but simply as a statement of an undeniable 
fact. As to how this fact can be met, there is, of course, 
field for discussion; but it may be described as a senti- 
ment of the Fedetation, from which no thoughtful Cath- 
olic can well disagree, that the abandonment of the policy 
of mere passive acquiescence and acceptance of objectively 
unfair conditions should be final, and that the adoption 
of some constructive effort—through preaching to the 
Faithful and teaching the pupils in our Catholic institu- 
tions—towards cultivating a better sentiment with regard 
to our fellow-citizens of all races will greatly hasten the 
noble cause of Catholic union and peace. 


With Scrip and Staff 


N the resolutions adopted by the Catholic Central 
Verein on July 24 of this year at its meeting in Salem, 
Oregon, an interesting point was raised as to the require- 
ments of Catholic education. It was noted that the suc- 


cess of education demands not only proper educational 
opportunity, and sufficient ability on the part of the stu- 
dent to profit by it, but also that the student himself 
should have the proper motive. We read: 

It is not to develop and then to employ their God-given talents 
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in the interests of God and their fellow-man, but merely for their 
own selfish purposes that they seek a high-school, college or 
university educatfon. This is one of the reasons why many of 
our students do not rise above mediocrity and why we even hear 
the complaint that there are too many pupils in our high schools. 
There cannot be too many pupils in our institutions of higher 
learning, no matter what profession or avocation they purpose to 
follow, so long as they are gifted with the necessary ability to 
pursue higher studies and are motivated by the will to serve God 
and aid mankind. The rest, if we be permitted to paraphrase the 
scriptural text, shall be added unto them. Our Catholic graduates 
will then undoubtedly excel in their chosen avocation of farming, 
of commerce, of medicine, of law, of science, or whatever it 
may be. 

As we stand now at the beginning of the new school 
year, we might suggest to educators and pupils alike that 
they study during the coming months this particular point 
of the motive of their education. Is not this, perhaps, one 
of the difficulties that is holding us back in the develop- 


ment of Catholic leaders? 





OR the purpose of developing this higher motive, the 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary deserves a 
special recommendation. Here again we have the en- 
dorsement of the Central Verein in the following words: 


Our Holy Church has, for centuries, recommended the Sodality 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary not only as a spiritual aid but also 
as a means for intellectual and moral advancement for young 
people. We regret that in our day the Sodality spirit is losing 
ground and we feel that a revival of this spirit, a strengthening 
and re-organization of the Sodalities in our several parishes 
would be a powerful and fruitful medium to help our growing 
generation. By utilizing the spiritual foundation provided by the 
Sodality through regular meetings and Communion Sundays, many 
things could be accomplished for intellectual and spiritual advance- 
ment. Instructions and well prepared discourses by the Spiritual 
Directors will assure a large attendance at the meetings. Papers 
prepared by the members, debates on current problems will serve 
to arouse and sustain interest in the higher things of life. Study 
courses can be arranged, and appreciation for better literature 
can be fostered. The Sodality can also be made the nucleus 
of such legitimate recreation and sport, now considered indispens- 
able in the daily routine of life. 

We recommend to our members renewed interest in Sodality 
life and plead with Catholic parents to insist that, wherever they 
have been established, their sons and daughters obtain member- 
ship, and cooperate with the Sodalities, and to urge and aid in 
their establishment where they do not exist. 

We also recommend the intelligent study of the several develop- 
ments of the modern youth movement, and the application of their 
methods along Catholic lines where practicable and desirable. 


Catholic Action is now more and more discussed in 
connection with Catholic education. It is seen as its 
natural complement. Yet the Sodality of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary is the link between Catholic education and 
Catholic Action. The Sodality develops, on the one 
hand, a higher motive penetrating both studies and 
activities, and on the other hand, provides the impetus 
and, when well organized, the means to apply these higher 
motives to actual good works. “ Catholic Action,” says 
the Verein, “is an apostolate of the laity; it is joint en- 
deavor of our forces cooperating; it is Catholic in char- 
acter ; and, on the whole, it is sustained by Catholic energy 
and Catholic optimism.” The Sodality, however, if 
rightly conducted, is a storehouse of energy and optimism 
in the service of Christ. 
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RACTICAL charity is also emphasized by the Con- 
vention, especially in the frequently neglected field 
of care for the aged. 

Modern life has no room for the aged. Their condition is, 
therefore, becoming increasingly pitiful. This is true not merely 
of those who are friendless, but also all too frequently of men 
and women who should be supported by their children. Christian- 
ity teaches love and veneration for old age, and the care of the 
infirm and helpless aged is one of the most meritorious and com- 
mendable forms of Catholic Charity. 

We recommend active cooperation on the part of our members 
in the establishment and support of Catholic Homes for the Aged. 
We also urge that, wherever possible, efforts be made to secure 
State legislation for modest old age pensions which would largely 
eliminate the necessity of confining helpless old people in publicly 
sustained almshouses. 

The Convention also recommended that attention 
should be paid to the high cost of hospital care, and sug- 
gested that the several State Leagues should devise ways 
and means whereby people in moderate circumstances 
could avail themselves of the blessings of modern care 
without having to apply to charity on the one hand, or 
to incur ruinous financial obligations on the other. 

Attention was called to the useful institution of Credit 
Unions, which are receiving more and more attention. 

Thousands of people are compelled by the emergencies of life 
to make small loans. Finding themselves in financially straitened 
circumstances as a result of sickness, unemployment, or some 
other cause, they seek the houses of money lenders who grant 
loans at ruinous, though perhaps legal, rates of interest. 

The Credit Union, promoting thrift amongst its members, in- 
culcates not only responsibility regarding money affairs, so that 
members will not lightly incur burdensome debts, but offers, on 
honorable terms, adequate facilities to small) borrowers who must 
obtain a small loan of money for some provident or productive 
purpose. Wherever Credit Unions have been established, they are 
an unquestioned success. 

The practical value of Credit Unions, though well known to 
students of thrift movement, was only recently emphasized by the 
report of the National Industrial Conference Board. Earlier suc- 
cesses, and the phenomenal growth of these cooperative thrift 
and loan associations in all parts of the country during the last 
few years, attest to the fact that Credit Unions are far beyond 
the experimental stage. 

Just at the date of this writing, I happen to receive 
word from a pastor of one of the largest parishes in the 
middle West that, after a long and careful analysis of the 
possibilities of the Credit Union he is putting it into effect 
in the near future for the benefit of his numerous flock. 
The matter of Credit Unions, we are informed, will be 
specially taken up by the Catholic Rural Life at its 
meeting in Des Moines, Iowa, on October 17 and 18 of 
this year, particularly from the point of view of the rural 
parish. Immense attention has been paid to this matter 
in recent years in European countries, and in Belgium, in 
particular, the whole parish-credit-union system has been 


brought to the highest perfection. 





INCE we are in the atmosphere of resolutions, it may 
be appropriate to call attention again to a resolution 
recently passed by the women’s division of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation in regard to the Olympic 
games. Discussing the recent Olympics in Amsterdam 


they voted as follows: 
Whereas competition in the Olympic Games would among other 
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things (1) entail the specialized training of the few, (2) offer 
opportunity for the exploitation of girls and women and (3) offer 
opportunity for possible overstrain in preparation for and during 
the games themselves, Resolved that the women’s division of the 
National Amateur Athletic Federation go on record as disapprov- 
ing of competition for girls and women in the Olympic Games. 

The women’s division aims “to protect athletics from 
exploitation for the enjoyment of the spectator or for the 
athletic reputation or the commercial advantage of any 
institution or organization.” Here is expressed that the 
girls’ play-spirit becomes submerged in the commercialized 
show, as well as the commercial features which attach 
to the long series of preliminary tournaments which pre- 
cede the Olympic contests themselves. 

I understand that this resolution has already been ex- 
tensively and favorably commented on. 

The day I happened to read this resolution a tired 
mother sat down beside the Pilgrim in a crowded train. 
She held in her arms a robust, five-year-old little girl. 

“God bless the Sisters,” exclaimed the mother, who 
herself happened to be a trained nurse, “ for the wonder- 
ful improvement that they have brought in recent years 
into our Catholic schools for girls. When I dropped in 
the other day at St. Rita’s Academy and saw what is 
provided for my successors in the way of tennis, swim- 
ming, golf, and a dozen other kinds of sports and games, 
I thought of what I missed myself, and how much stronger 
I would be today if I could have had in the old times a 
little more of that outdoor life and freedom I used to 
long for. However, Jeanie will make up for everything 
her mother has missed.” 





FTER all these high resolves and whereases the 
Pilgrims suggests two resolutions of his own. 

Resolution No. 1. For motorists. Don’t break up the 
railroad service of the United States by running into 
trains any more than is necessary. The Safety Section 
of the American Railway Association tells us that grade 
crossing accidents caused by motorists running into the 
sides of trains are increasing. The recent report dis- 
closes that 1,275 accidents in the year 1928, or more than 
twenty-five per cent of the total were caused when 
vehicles ran into sides of trains, causing 277 fatalities. 

In this class of accidents, 173 occurred at crossings 
where closed gates or watchmen were employed, 20 per- 
sons losing their lives. At crossings where signals were 
employed, 221 accidents were reported, resulting in 60 
fatalities. Of the 1,275 accidents caused by vehicles run- 
ning into sides of trains, approximately one third occurred 
at crossings which were protected by a watchman, gates, 
or signals, 

Resolution No. 2. Make this year a banner year for 
Christian Christmas cards. Demand Christian cards from 
our publishers. Attractive cards, a little expensive ap- 
parently but beautiful in workmanship, in the style some- 
what of the old Irish illumination, as well as calendars, 
leaflets, feast day cards, etc., may be obtained from Brian 
O’Higgins, Publisher, Stormanstown, Glansevin, Dublin, 
Ireland. A small selection will be sent to any address in 
the United States for $1.00. THE PILcRm™. 
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Dramatics 





“The Apple Cart” 


G. C. HESELTINE 


N SUNDAY, August 18, Mr. George Bernard 

Shaw’s new play, “ The Apple Cart,” was produced 
for the first time in English at Malvern. It had previ- 
ously been produced in Poland. A special trainload of 
dramatic critics and others (I was, thank God, one of the 
others) went from London to the lovely Malvern hills to 
see the play. At least the others may have gone to see 
the play, the critics went to get something to write about. 
And they got it. 

Dramatic criticism has fallen to a very low level in 
England for several reasons. One is the rise of the “stunt” 
press which pays its journalists to seek the news value 
rather than the dramatic and literary quality of the play. 
Another is due to the general literary ignorance of many 
of the critics—their qualifications are an ability to write 
something offensive, startling, or provocative, preferably 
a combination of the three, rather than something intelli- 
gent. You will find them discussing the actors and, more 
especially, the actresses; they will always blather about 
stagecraft and technique, airing their familiarity with 
the jargon of the theater. Very rarely will they discuss the 
ideas of the play, its philosophy or its entertainment. 
They are usually incapable of the first two, and too lofty 
for the third. When the play is by Mr. Shaw, they all 
attempt to discuss Mr. Shaw. 

Therefore, I would warn American readers to be on 
their guard against most of the criticism which filters 
through from the English press. There are a few, a very 
few intelligent critics. The rest of the critics you may 
ignore, 

I am not a dramatic critic. I was amused, entertained 
and interested in “The Apple Cart.” At the very be- 
ginning of the play I was almost shocked by an unex- 
pected reference to the Sacrifice of the Mass and the 
Holy Communion. But not quite. Mr. Shaw does not 
need to write to shock nowadays. A “ritualist” is said 
to live for the court ritual he stage-manages and to be so 
intent upon it that he believes that the pageantry which he 
creates is intensely real. When such a phenomenon is 
doubted it is asked whether a baker who makes and bakes 
the wafers may not yet believe in the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. But that sort of diversion is scattered all over the 
play. 

The first act concerns the presentation of an ultimatum 
to the King of England some thirty years hence. A Labor 
Government is in office. Its ministers wear a gay court 
uniform of apple green—except one, the new President 
of the Board of Trade, Bill Boanerges, who wears red. 
He is a man of the people who has foot-and-mouth 
disease. That is to say, he stamps and roars in the man- 
ner of the democrat and strong man who knows it. A 
dialogue between him and the King, whom he comes to 
threaten but leaves to respect, results in the definition 
of Democracy as government by the man with the loudest 
voice. 
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The King, Magnus, has been embarrassing the Gov- 
ernment by occasional words in public (he is a popular 
man, having the intriguing reputation of being a libertine 
which has endeared so many Kings of England to their 
people), by playing his Ministers off against one another, 
and in effect, doing a little executive king business be- 
hind the scenes. His Ministers declare that they cannot 
carry on the King’s Government if the King does any 
governing and the Prime Minister presents an ultimatum 
which, the King signing, will make him a dumb and pow- 
erless puppet. The alternative is the resignation of the 
Cabinet, followed by a national crisis, in which Bill 
Boanerges and the rest will tell the world how the King 
balks the people’s representatives. That may mean the 
end of the monarchy, the only check upon the Big Busi- 
ness magnates who control the country through their 
nominees in the government. Either way, the King looks 
as though he would lose whatever little power for good 
he has. 

The second act is to give time to the King to consider 
his decision. He spends it in an entertaining dialogue with 
the Lady Orinthia. She is his relaxation from his Queen 
Jemima who runs the household so efficiently and knits. 
Orinthia is beautiful and imperious, full of the con- 
sciousness of regality. She wants to be queen in mame 
also, but King Magnus knows when he has got his hands 
full. 

In the third act, the Ministers return for their answer. 
Before they do so, the United States Ambassador calls 
with the news that the Declaration of Independence is to 
be torn up. The United States wishes to come into the 
British Empire, as a completely autonomous colony, of 
course. It appears that owing to the financial and eco- 
nomic results of the payment of Britain’s war debt in 
kind, the United States must by this time pay a large 
cash sum back to Great Britain to adjust the amount. 
Incorporation in the British Commonwealth of Nations 
will end this. 

The Ministers demand their answer. The King plays 
with them for time. It is no good. He yields. But—he 
cannot bear to be idle. He must serve his country if only 
from habit. Therefore, he will abdicate. 

That upsets the Apple Cart. He is popular and the 
people will not like it. The situation reflects badly upon 
the Ministers. They will lose their jobs and be put to 
the expense, trouble and risk of a General Election. 
There will be a crisis for which they must answer to 
their masters. But that is not all. King Magnus, no 
longer King, will be succeeded by his little son—dumb 
enough and puppet enough for the Ministers, but still 
constitutional monarch and the agent of the constitu- 
tional machinery. . 

Magnus will divest himself of all titles, become a 
commoner and stand as parliamentary candidate for 
Windsor. His election is certain. He will form a party. 
The new King, his son, will, according to procedure 
send for a party leader to ask him to form a Govern- 
ment. “He may send for you,” says Magnus to the 
Prime Minister, “and, on the other hand, he may send 
for me.” 
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The Prime Minister asks for the ultimatum which 
the King has signed, receives it and tears it up. Every- 
thing will go on, more or less as before; rather more, 
we may suspect. 

So much for the bones of the play. The framework 
may or may not be technically good. I neither know nor 
care. Probably it is net very good. The second act may 
be no more than an interlude, an aside in a typical 
Shavian speech from the stage. It is diverting and en- 
tertaining. The dialogue throughout is crisp and witty. 
You are compelled to listen, unless you happen to be a 
critic. 

The most interesting thing about the play, to my 
mind, is its truth. The conception of the monarchy is 
a truly ideal, sane, and practical one. One man loving 
his country and his people, and serving them, can gov- 
ern far better than a host of professional politicians, 
however clever. Mr. Shaw lays his scenes in the future. 
They are essentially true of the present world in which we 
live. 

The traditions of English Government were against 
mixing up politics with business. Politics might be dirty 
but they should not be confounded with share-shuffling 
and forestalling. Now, Parliament is the stepping stone 
to a business career. Successful politicians are promoted 
to the City. Three Ministers of State in the late Gov- 
ernment, one at least a gentleman and one a lawyer, 
have just gone to the City. 

The influence of industrial magnates on government 
is great today and it is all for the bad. The methods by 
which rich corporations kill competition are exposed in the 
dialogue, and justly. It is nonsense for the press and the 
critics to ignore these things on the ground that they or 
the public know these things. If they know, they know 
but in part, for they do not yet believe. Faith is the sub- 
limation of knowledge. Mr. Shaw knows many more 
things than his contemporaries outside the Catholic 
Church. However, he still needs to have Faith in his 
knowledge. 

It has been a common habit to regard Mr. Shaw as a 
provoker, a public leg-puller who could do great things if 
he tried. Now the patronizing critics say that this is not 
so good as that, his best days are over. Either he was al- 
ways going to do something or he has done it long ago 
and we must now treat him with patient tolerance. For 
myself, I believe that Mr. Shaw grows wiser as he grows 
older. 

In this play, “ The Apple Cart,” Mr. Shaw has said 
very many true things about modern industrialism, big 
business, corrupt government, democracy and monarchy. 
He has said them wittily—what is even better, he has said 
them satirically. The art of satire is almost a lost art. 
In England, Shaw, Belloc, and D. B. Wyndham Lewis 
alone seem to have it in any appreciable degree. It is a 
rare gift and a potent one. 

Nevertheless, all that Mr. Shaw says in “ The Apple 
Cart” has been said repeatedly by Mr. Chesterton for 
many years, not in the same words but as near them as 
makes no matter. As I have said before, Mr. Shaw is 
getting wiser. 
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REVIEWS 


The History of Christianity in the Light of Modern Knowl- 
edge: A Collective Work. New York: Harcourt Brace and 
Company. $6.50. 

When a volume is advertised as a history one naturally pre- 
supposes that facts will be presented accurately, and that if in- 
terpretation be attempted it will be from an unbiased viewpoint. 
The present volume is defective in both these respects. It is the 
corporate work of twenty-two contributors, some twelve of them 
clerics. However, not one is in sympathy with Catholicism, which 
for sixteen centuries at least was identified with Christianity, and 
ever since then has been the most significant factor in its develop- 
ment and vicissitudes. The book is written interestingly and evi- 
dences in many parts scholarly research, though it is Modernist 
propaganda of the most explicit sort. It is generally assumed that 
“higher criticism” has destroyed all the old dogmatic bases of 
Christianity as well as the validity of Holy Scripture as an 
inspired or authentic document. The cocksureness of some of the 
statements surpasses even the dogmatism of the Papacy which the 
volume finds fault with. Thus we Pead:. “Jt is curious how 
all the main articles of Christian faith and practice were already 
latent in the ancient [pagan] religion” (p. 76, italics inserted) : 
“We now know it [the gift of tongues] as an automatic action 
of the subconscious self due to tension set up by persecution or 
revivalism, one of the semi-physical phenomena which accom- 
pany certain heats of the religious life in certain individuals” 
(p.194) : “ That He [Jesus] exactly foresaw the future [when He 
went to Jerusalem for His passion] is most improbable” (p. 233). 
Mark is assumed to be the actual source of Matthew and Luke, 
and the famous “Q” is taken to have authority, though there 
is not one jot of scientific evidence for its existence and no one 
ever records having seen it or heard of it until the nineteenth 
century. One marvels that in discussing the early missionary 
activities of the Apostles, Peter’s going to Rome is so com- 
pletely ignored. The Immaculate Conception of Our Lady is 
ignorantly discussed by the Oriel Professor of the Philosophy of 
the Christian Religion in the University of Oxford, as if it were 
the same as the virgin-birth! On the other hand, there is much 
interesting information in the volume on archeology and kindred 
topics, helpful for a better understanding both of the Scripture 
in general and of the life of Christ in particular. Because, how- 
ever, of its obvious sectarian bias, this “ History of Christianity 
in the Light of Modern Knowledge” loses most of its authority 
and much of its general interest. . 2. = 





Survivals and New Arrivals. By divarre Bettoc. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

This volume suggests a picture of Mr. Belloc as a gayly plumed 
knight, visored, prancing about on an extra-large-size charger, 
shouting encouragement now, then warnings, flickering his pen- 
noned lance in ample semicircles to the right and the left, robust, 
full of the joy of living, keen for the dust-whirls of battle. The 
picture above described does not appear in the book; it forms 
impressionistically in the mind of the reviewer. Mr. Belloc has 
written one of the most vigorously thoughtful books of his career; 
likewise, one of the most important books in his serious-essay 
style. “ Survivals and New Arrivals” is a survey of the present 
position of the Catholic Church, an analysis of the same, and a 
prospect and prophecy of the position of that Church in the next 
few generations. It is not, precisely, an examination of the 
Church; rather, it is a study of the force and the strategy of the 
enemies, past, present and future, of the Catholic Church. The 
London Month declares that Mr. Belloc’s book should do for the 
present generation what Cardinal Newman's “Lectures on the 
Present Position of Catholics” did for the generation of eighty 
years ago. But it should be noted that there is nothing of New- 
man about this latest Belloc treatise, nothing except the same 
strong intellectual Catholicism and the same keen analysis of 
contemporary modes of thought. The purpose of the book is that 
of stating and evaluating the arguments used against Catholicism 
by her enemies. Some of these attacks have had their day of 


might; they influenced men greatly. But now, they have lost their 
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vigor and are slowly dying. These are the “Survivals.” Their 
number is five: namely, the charge arising from the alleged disuse 
or misuse of the Bible by the Church, the attack from a material- 
istic philosophy, the argument drawn from the greater wealth and 
power acquired by Protestant countries, the indictment drawn up 
against the Church from history, and the pronouncement that, 
since science and religion are in conflict, the Catholic religion must 
be discarded. These are mere “ Survivals,” and are not urged, 
and cannot be strongly urged, today. A new form of attack, with 
new sources, is now in style. This is named “ The Main Opposi- 
tion.” Mr. Belloc distinguishes three onslaughts: that from 
Nationalism, that from Anti-clericalism, and that from the vague 
thing called the “modern mind.” With these oppositional forces, 
in some shape or other we are now contending. But other attacks 
are in the forming; these are the “New Arrivals” of the title. 
They are moral rather than doctrinal; they constitute a phenome- 
non heretofore impossible in the Christian era; they are the new 
paganism. An introductory essay, “The Two Cultures,” and a 
postword, “The Opportunity,” enclose the real meat of the 
book. Mr. Belloc has been damned for his belligerency, for his 
contradictoriousness, for his self-opinionatedness. He is all of 
that and something more in this volume. But he is clear in his 
thinking, and vigorous in his style, and accurate in his generaliza- 
tions, and Catholic in his every utterance. The organ of the 
Catholic Truth Society of Great Britain was justified in stating 
that this book “is in a sense an epitome of all the thinking and 
writing he (Belloc) has done for thirty years past.” In the 
United States, “ Survivals and New Arrivals” has been sponsored 
by the Catholic Book Club, which has chosen the volume as its 
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Who Will Be Master, Europe or America? By LucIEN 
Romrer. New York: The Macaulay Company. $2.50. 


The other day an interesting janitor I know, summed up his 
views on American-European relations thus racily: “Dem guys 
may know deir apples, but we got de zip, see?” Oddly enough, 
Lucien Romier, distinguished French journalist and president of 
the Societé de’Economie Nationale, has come to the same con- 
clusion but unfortunately for us his sumnrary leaves out the flat- 
tering inference that “de zip” is what really matters. In this im- 
portant study of mass-civilization, where “mass” means an ecos- 
omic bloc whether of workers or investors, he finds the United 
States its most conspicuous example in our contemporary world, 
born as a nation shortly before mass-economics was evolved, and 
dominated ever since by economic rather than political forces. He 
admits that we have élan in abundance, ambition and efficiency, 
“de zip,” see? but points out that a purely economic or business 
civilization, a “quantity civilization” to borrow Paul Valery’s 
term, has not itself the moral resources equal: to long resistance 
and duration. That we are such a nation is perfectly clear from his 
frank analysis. Of course, in all these broad discussions of ten- 
dencies and symptoms in one’s own homeland, one can never quite 
lose the feeling that if this or that distinguished foreigner had 
only had the privilege of helping Aunt Julia with the pop-overs 
or of playing shortstop for the B. & O. the time they took the 
pennant from the Standard Oil, he would be far more cautious 
with his sweeping generalizations. “The police are merciless and 
hardboiled.” “The private dwelling is no more.” “They manu- 
facture no articles of quality.” Still much that M. Romier has to 
say about us is all too true, especially with regard to our over- 
emphasis on financial success, our craving for luxury and our dis- 
graceful record in the divorce mills. Since this era of dynamic 
wealth began, it is true that we have created a rhythm in this 
country which is “perfectly adapted to the real supremacy of the 
machine. Such a rhythm offers eternally new possibilities for 
material satisfaction; it compels us to range ourselves in dis- 
ciplined battalions for production and consumption. Production 
and consumption are what count above all. All rest, family, 
nation, religion, culture, science, imagination, assume more and 
more an accessory role.” But the society which is to survive 


must defend at all costs the supremacy of the mind, humanism and, 
before everything else, the family. 


“No traditions can survive 
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without the family.” “Civilizations that are too materialistic are 
cruel to the old, detest the dead, and bear no children; the same 
egoism that breaks with the past breaks with the future.” The 
fourth element, however, which should naturally or rather super- 
naturally, accompany the other three, will be sought in vain since 
the old editor of the Figaro is too much a humanist of the modern 
school to worry about revealed religion. With regard to the out- 
come of the struggle suggested in the title, the author does not 
commit himself. “The future belongs to the best school and the 
best family, which will be capable, despite the machine, of furnish- 
ing human energy with a purpose and a justification other than 
that merely of eating and drinking.” The issue of the contest 
then, “is still open either to Europe or America,” but no one who 
accepts the conclusions of Lucien Romier will offer any odds on 
the United States of America. R. I. G. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The Short-Story.—Although insistence has been given to the 
idea that short-story writing cannot be taught, there are still to 
be found many champions of the art who present courageous and 
convincing refutations. Stewart Beach, formerly lecturer on 
the short-story in New York University, expounds the “ X-ray 
method” in his text for beginners on “Short-Story Technique ” 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.50). Whatever may be said for this 
stream-of-consciousness method, it is presented clearly and con- 
cisely, with test questions following each chapter and model stories 
for analysis. 

“Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer” (Putnam. $5.00) 
contains a series of lectures on the craftsmanship of the modern 
short-story by John Gallishaw. This is perhaps the most com- 
prehensive, convincing and usable treatment of the subject that 
has appeared up to the present. Developing his theory that there 
are only two ways to write a story, the author studies the story 
of accomplishment and the story of decision in their presentation, 
plotting, characterization and motivation. While the volume has 
all the merits of a good text, it has the added advantage of an 
informal talk which helps to the directness and clearness of the 
explanations. 

“Learning to Write” (Ronald. $2.00) is a guide for adult 
students of composition. All the forms of prose composition are 
explained in simple, lucid chapters and the principles are well 
illustrated with assignments that are more than ordinarily practical 
and well suited to the more serious student who wishes to improve 
himself either in extension courses or by home study. 

In collections of stories for study and analysis the most signifi- 
can offering is that edited by Blanche Colton Williams, “ Short 
Stories for College Classes” (Appleton. $2.25). Twenty-seven 
modern short stories make up this anthology. The selections, all 
from representative writers, make a volume of interest for the 
general reader as well as for the student. 





The Foreign Press.—Pére Barrett, S.M., edits in pocket form 
“Manuel d’ adoration du trés saint Sacrament” (Paris: Téqui), 
for the practice of nocturnal adoration. A thread of Bérullian 
spirituality draws together these really devotional pages. 

R. P. Adélard Dugré, S. J., publishes at the Ecole Sociale 
Populaire, Montréal, a study and eulogy: “ La Paroisse au Canada 
francais.” The author, who is Rector of the Scholasticate of the 
Immaculate Conception, illustrates his thesis with a long and 
interesting description of the parish attaching to the Scholasticate. 
However pressing it may be, from the pastoral viewpoint, to 
identify the French language and traditions with Catholicism in 
Canada, one yet regrets once more to meet abroad a rather point- 
less reference to “ Americanism” as the ally of the English lan- 
guage against the spirit. 

“L’Ami des pécheurs,” by A. Galy, S.M. (Téqui), after many 
consoling evangelical pages upon the mercies of God, strikes a 
more unusual note in a chapter upon God’s mercies to the dying. 
The notion of the “retroactivity” of our prayers and merits is 
strongly underlined. 

“Marie Clotilde de Savoie” (Princess Jerome Napoleon) died 
in 1911 at Milan, a Tertiary of the Order of St. Dominic. Soon 
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after her death appeared the Italian biography by Father Fanfani, 
which has now been translated into French by Marie-Thérése 
Porte (Téqui). Pére Gillet, O.P., who writes the preface, speaks 
with certain point of her sympathetic understanding of her adopted 
France. The text is mainly concerned with the religious aspect 
of her life, which is further revealed in supplementary letters. 

Dom Henri Leclercq is one of the world’s chief authorities 
upon Christian archeology. His “La Vie chrétienne primitive ” 
(Paris, Editions Rieder) presents in popular form an account 
of the startling entry of Christianity into a pagan world: the 
shock of conflicting ideals; the interior life of early Christians. 
Sixty plates, showing certain of the most interesting monuments 
of our antiquity, reveal the scholar and the connoisseur. 

“Le Secret Mariale de la Sainteté,” by R. P. Pilet, S.M.M. 
(Paris; Téqui), is an analytical presentation of the devotional 
method of Blessed Louis-Marie Grignion de Montfort, itself re- 
sumed under three main heads: the consideration of the Blessed 
Virgin as Mother also of the mystic Christ; of our hyperdulia 
as an imitation of Christ’s subjection; and of her universal media- 
tion in grace. The analysis is clearly and forcefully done—a 
trifle too forcefully, perhaps, for those who love the accent as 
well as the piety of Blessed de Montfort’s treatise. The timeli- 
ness of the discussions upon Our Lady’s mediation will render 
welcome the precisions and systematization which Pére Pilet lends 
to the original text. 

Guy de Fontgalland, eleven years old, apostle of early Com- 
munion and zealot of the Holy Father, lover of beetles and aero- 
planes, who died at Paris in 1925, is already the subject of a 
growing literature in which figure such names as Cardinal Dubois, 
Cardinal Cerretti, Msgr. Baudrillart. There come now to hand 
two books by H. Perroy, S.J.: “La Mission d’un enfant,” and 
“Votre ami, Guy”; the second addressed to children, and both 
published by Emmanuel Vitte, Lyon-Paris, 1929. Frankly, we 
quite prefer the charm of the second to the solemnity of the 
first. Doubtless Guy would make the same choice. 





Fun for Little Folks.—The many admirers of “Skippy,” the 
“always belitlin’” hero of Percy L. Crosby’s comic strips, will 
welcome “Skippy and Other Humor” (Greenberg. $2.50) in 
which a generous selection of this pictorial fun is handsomely 
published. Unlike so many of its rivals it can be said of the 
“ Skippy” strip that it is never vulgar or demoralizing. 

In “Twenty-One Nursery Rhymes” that are transcribed and 
decorated by Margaret Shipton in a most artistic and attractive 
fashion (Knopf) a series of old familiar jingles take on new 
delights for juvenile readers and some more venerable ones also. 

Jo McMahon, in “Good Faery Tales,” (Dutton) tells a dozen 
Irish stories for the five-to-ten age of listeners. They are also 
delightfully illustrated by the author who seems to have caught 
the necessary touch to interpret properly the wiles and ways of 
the “Good People,” those important factors in the things that 
happen in the Emerald Isle. 





First Lessons.—Happy the children of today who can con 
their first lessons from books that delight as well as instruct, 
“An Alphabet of the Altar” by E. Vincent Wareing (Harding 
and Moose, London. $1.50) for instance. With their letters here, 
pupils also get their earliest ideas of the fundamental truths of 
their Faith. Illustrations by Louis Beyeret and Edward McCarthy, 
with letterings by the author and G. N. Gillman, make this easy 
and attractive. A similar idea is offered in French by the Abbé 
Felix Klein’s “ Alphabet des Saints” (Editions Spes, Paris, 13 
francs). Each letter briefly tells the life of a Saint. Abbé Klein 
is best known by his popular books for grown-ups. In this juve- 
nile field he is no less interesting. 

The “ Alpha Individual Number Primer” and the “ Alpha In- 
dividual Arithmetic,” Parts I and II (Ginn), open up the long 
vista of mathematics in the most alluring pictorial and novel fash- 
ion. They are dedicated with good wishes for a safe and pleasant 
journey to the little folks starting on their travels through Num- 
berland and success certainly should crown the effort after so 
auspicious and agreeable a beginning. 
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The Man in the Queue. Against the 
The Murder in the 


The Seven Vices. 
Wall. Cheri. The Young May Moon. 
Laboratory. 

To the growing number of two-volume novels Guglielmo Fer- 
rero has added, through the kind services of Arthur Livingston 
and Elizabeth Abbott, his account of “La Terza Roma” under 
the Americanized title of “The Seven Vices” (Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.50 each). Apart from rare incidents, the story has nothing to 
do with the catalogue of the seven deadly sins. The title is 
justified only from the name given to seven young bloods of the 
Third Rome. Volume I treats of “The Two Truths” and Vol- 
ume II records “The Son’s Rebellion.” In spite of the trans- 
lators’ best efforts, this historical novel with its many strictures 
and asides by way of comment on the foibles of the Italian cap- 
ital, will hardly interest others than students of history. For 
such of these as may be searching for a detailed picture of life in 
the Rome of the later ‘nineties, this historian may have something 
worthwhile to offer. But as “a novel of Italy in our own times,” 
the story will hardly justify the amount of time and patience re- 
quired for the slow-moving plot and the laborious complication. 

In the advance notice on the jacket one reads that the story 
of “The Man in the Queue” as told by Gordon Daviot (Dutton. 
$2.50) is as filled with mystery as London, where the scenes are 
laid, is filled with fog. There is indeed much fog, but not very 
much mystery. One doubts the possibility of such numerous and 
foolish blunders as are here attributed to a famous Inspector of 
Scotland Yard. It is an interminable yarn, and in order to end 
the story and save the reputation of the investigators the one who 
commits the murder confesses it. 

Indications point to an impending wave of iconoclastic stories 
about women’s colleges. The latest is “Against the Wall” 
(Macaulay. $2.50), in which Kathleen Millay, according to her 
own quoted declaration, launches a devastating explosive. To an 
ordinary mortal it reads like a lot of jerky, incoherent twaddle, 
often vulgar in thought; profane, nasty, even blasphemous in 
expression. The author, who is supposed to be telling the experi- 
ences of a pupil at “Matthew College,” made her own studies at 
Vassar. The esteemed ale-brewer whose money founded that 
institution was named Matthew. If two plus two make four in 
this connection whatever is fact in these pages might be filed 
as an exhibit in the indictment His Eminence of Boston recently 
framed of those who, in selecting educational facilities for their 
daughters, ignore soul safety for social standing. 

In “Cheri” (Boni. $2.50), Jannet Flanner translates Madame 
Colette’s chronicles of the vicious lives of some people without 
morals. In the original French it is supposed to be tricked out 
with a literary attraction. This specious plea does not avail for 
English readers to waste their time on such printed garbage. 

“The Young May Moon” (Dodd, Mead. $2.50) by Martha 
Ostenso, is a sentimental and melodramatic untangling of Marcia 
Gunther’s emotional life. The daughter of the village atheist, she 
easily attracts the attention of the village gossips and affords 
them many topics for whispered conversations. Married to a 
respectable young man, she finds trivial grounds for misunder- 
standing and determines to desert her husband. But this act of 
folly brings her to repentance and atonement. She makes a 
second attempt at marriage with a sceptical young doctor. The 
title gives a hint of the sentimental theme, but does not prepare 
one for the drab story of passion. 

What is to be hoped for from a prize-winning detective mystery 
story? Although T. L. Davidson’s thriller, “ The Murder in the 
Laboratory ” (Dutton. $2.00), was considered by the judges of the 
contest worthy of only second place, the general reader, true to 
form, has pronounced on the superiority of this story to the first- 
prize winner. This difference of opinion may be explained by 
the changing interest in young experimenters who devote their 
time and their lives to the laboratory. Sheppery could be found 
at almost any time in his laboratory and for that reason George 
Wroxham went there in search of him. He found the man he 
was looking for; and he found also a deep mystery that gave the 
detective many a busy and anxious hour. The reader will not 
guess too easily how the scientist came to his death. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications. 


What About the White-Collar Class? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for August 31, is an editorial entitled 
“The Law of Love in Industry.” It would seem to me that the 
workers that are considered in that article and in other writings 
of the same kind are those who are fortunate enough to belong 
to labor unions. But how about the others? Stand near any of 
our great subway systems during the rush hours of the morning 
and discover how many of all those toilers belong to labor unions, 
and receive union wages. 

It is all very well for building employes to receive twelve dol- 
lars per day in wages. But how is the man who works for twenty- 
five dollars per week (non-union labor) to pay sixty or seventy- 
five dollars per month rent for the house put up by such union 
labor. Is any man such an ignoramus as to imagine that it makes 
any difference to the contractor who builds the house whether 
he pays twelve dollars per day to his employe or twenty-four dol- 
lars, when every other contractor pays a like wage? The differ- 
ence will find its equation in the shape of the rent charge, just 
the same as the expense and profit of any other business. In like 
manner the garment industry. The poor American girl who is 
employed as typist at twenty dollars per week has to purchase a 
coat made in a union garment-shop by a fifty- or seventy-five- 
dollar-a-week worker who probably earned a dollar a week in 
Russia or some other foreign country before immigrating to this 
country. 

If we must have labor unions for some of our workers, some- 
thing should be done for those who sell their labor in the open 
market, and do not resort to artificial means (such as curtail- 
ment of apprentices) to keep their wages high. It would seem 
to me that either the State or Federal Government should take 
cognizance of values in general, and working conditions in par- 
ticular, and fix a universal minimum wage so that all of our 
workers could live becomingly. Either that or abolish labor 
unions, and compel all workers to sell their labor in the open 
market. 

New York. ee Kis 


A Clever Detective Misses 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A little while ago I had the pleasure of taking a stroll with 
my old professor. In his day he had been a great walker, but now 
as the years are mounting his distances are diminishing accord- 
ingly. I chided him continually, as one will an old professor one 
loves, and told him old age was beginning to tell on him. Finally 
he turned and scolded me. “See here, now, stop that! I will be 
believing you soon. You know if you repeat such a thing often 
enough, after a while a man will begin to believe it.” 

That last statement came to my mind as I read and re-read a line 
from a novel I was perusing today, or maybe you would call it a 
detective story. (One does get giddy in the summer months.) 
The villian, I shall call him that for want of a better name, had 
just shot himself, and the hero, appealing to the bystanders over 
his conquered adversary, defends him with these words: “Pray 
don’t give way to conventional moral indignation. However un- 
ethical—theoretically—it may be to take another's life, a man’s 
life is certainly his to do with as he chooses. Suicide is an in- 
alienable right.” 

Now this is only a detective story, yet it is the type that sells 
by thousands and is read by the thousands. Moreover, I don’t be- 
lieve it is an exceptionally unethical detective story, and no doubt 
were I to read others similar such as I have seen many an office 
girl reading as she clung to a strap in the subway, I should see 
reiterated: “Suicide is an inalienable right.” 

Putting into practice my dear professor’s rule, “ A man will be- 
lieve anything if you repeat it often enough,” is it any wonder 
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that so many of our American boys and girls, without a star to 
guide them, without any fixed ideas or ideals, in many cases with- 
out the guiding advice of an interested father or mother, is it any 
wonder that many of them should begin to believe that actually 
“suicide is an inalienable right?” 

But there is one thing particularly that displeases me about this 
statement of our hero. He knows art. No doubt he does. He 
pretends to know psyschology. Perhaps he does. He hates jazz, 
loves opera, he drinks tea, speaks with an English accent and does 
everything just as the clever hero of a very clever detective story 
should—except one. His morals are rank. 

Really, I don’t believe the gentleman would know what an in- 
alienable right is. I am sure he doesn’t know it is opposed to an 
alienable right. And yet he drops this statement in his conven- 
tional, offhand manner, and the Lord only knows the uneasiness 
and the doubts he may cast on some youthful, unformed student 
mind in despair over exams, or depressed because another has 
been chosen as varsity halfback. 

I am not going to undertake the task of showing that our hero 
is wrong. I assume that here. But I do wish to point out the 
harm such casual remarks can do. 

I have not the least doubt that our good author would be ex- 
tremely pained if some disconsolate youth took his flippant hero 
seriously and actually did commit suicide. Yet youth has been 
known to act less rationally than that. Why not be a little more 
careful? Perhaps it hasn’t happened yet. Let us hope it hasn’t. 
But, you know, as my dear old professor remarked: “If you re- 
peat a thing often enough [even in detective stories], after a while 
a man will begin to believe it.” 

Boston. R. Y. S. 


Dignity Defies the Rod 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

For my part, I believe that any true educator will approve of 
the much-discussed article, “ Dignity Defies the Rod,” in the issue 
of America for July 13. According to the author, the rod of 
corporal punishment may be made use of in the good training of 
children. Again he says, speaking of boys at fault: “This ani- 
mality sometimes requires the employment of the switch to thwart 
its gaining the ascendency.” 

Who is the good teacher who will find fault with these two 
assertions? Anyone who has made a study of pedagogy will read 
them with pleasure, and will say with the Frenchman: C'est 
comme il faut! 

But here comes your Seattle correspondent, who no doubt failed 
to read the article calmly. She got excited and found fault not 
only with the writer, but also with AMERICA and with its editor, 
and forgot that by her way of talking she disapproved of the 
words of Holy Scripture. The Holy Ghost says: “There is wick- 
edness in the child’s heart, but the rod will dispel it.” Yes, the 
rod, corporal punishment, is at times the best, the most appropriate 
punishment to correct the faults of the little ones, both at home 
and in school. 

DeSmet, Idaho. 


“Wanted—A Boarding School” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I read with entire sympathy the article by John Wiltbye, 
“Wanted—A Boarding School,” in the issue of America for 
August 24. 

My son is nearly eleven years old and is still with the Sisters— 
and even at that I have to send him into another State to school. 

Last year I sent him approximately 500 miles away to a school 
in which the Sisters taught but the Holy Cross Brothers had 
charge of the boys’ recreation; this year the school (for boys in 
the grades) is closed, so again he is going to a Sisters’ school. 

When I came to the United States from Canada I made in- 
quiries for a school where he would have a man teacher. There 
simply isn’t any, at least within reach of where I live. Where I 
came from the Christian Brothers have a boarding school for boys 
from the fourth grade up. I join Mr. Wiltbye in wondering why 
there aren’t more such schools. 

St. Paul. 


J. A. P. 


CEcILE RUTHERFORD. 
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